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WASHINGTON, DECEMBER 20, 1847. 


DEMOCRACY IN MASSACHUSETTS. 

Tlio Emancipator of the 1st inst. gives 1 
facts relative to the rise, progress, and decline of 
the Democratic party iq. Massachusetts, whioh 
are entitled to tho serious consideration of tho 
members of that party in other sections of the 
country. 

When the Democrats in Massachusetts first 
rallied under a distinct organization, after the 
halcyon days of political amalgamation and Pres¬ 
ident Monroe’s “ era of good feeling,” they oast 
only some three or four thousand votes. Their 
numbers steadily but slowly increased, until the 
groat body of tho Anti-Masons unitod thoir for¬ 
tunes with them; and, finally, in 1839, their can¬ 
didate, Judge Morton, was elected by a majority 
of one vote. 

Almost contemporaneously with the re-organi¬ 
zation of the Democratic party in the State, the 
Anti-Slavery movement commenced. The Libe¬ 
rator had found readers in nearly every town as 
early as 1830. A party was formed in Boston in 
1841, we believe; and amongst its officers and 
members were some activo Democrats. As the 
movement gained strength, it attracted the atten¬ 
tion of the Southern States; rewards were oil'ered 
for the heads of two of its prominent leaders, W. 
L. Garrison and Amos A. Phelps; and demands 
were made upon the Legislatures of the Free 
States to suppress all discussion of tho subject of 
Slavery. Threats of a dissolution of the Union, 
or, what was still more dreaded by Northern mer¬ 
chants and politicians, a dissolution of commer¬ 
cial intercourse and party fellowship with them on 
the part of their Southern brethren, soon pro¬ 
duced their legitimate effects. The great body 
of the merchants and aspiring politicians of Mas¬ 
sachusetts at that time were Whigs, or National 
Republicans; and, as a necessary consequence, they 
were the first to respond to the demands of their 
customers and allies. The leading Whig presses 
in the State denounced abolitionism in terms of 
severity paralleled only by Dr. Slop’s anathema 
of the horetios, whioh called forth from Sterne’s 
benevolent hero the deprecating remark, that “ he 
could not have the heart to curse the devil so.” 
In 1835, a large and most imposing meeting of the 
political and commercial aristocracy of Boston 
was held in Fancuil Hall, for the express purpose 
of condemning the Anti-Slavery movement, and 
holding those engaged in it up to popular indig¬ 
nation. The getters up, officers, and speakers of 
that mooting, wore Whigs. Close upon it fol¬ 
lowed the great mob of “ 5,000 gentlemen of prop¬ 
erty and standing,” who broke open the Anti- 
Slavery rooms in Boston, dispersed a meeting of 
ladies, and dragged the editor of the Liberator by 
the neck through the streets. The Whig city 
press, with one or two exceptions, openly and 
covertly took ground with the mob, while the 
Democratic papers denounced it, and asserted the 
right of the Abolitionists to the free exoroise of 
their constitutional privileges of speech, printing, 
and meeting together. In the Legislature, the 
petitions of Abolitionists found advocates only in 
some of the Democratic members. The Whig 
Governor, Edward Everett, in conformity with 
tho suggestions of the messages of Southern Gov¬ 
ernors, and the resolutions of Southern Legisla¬ 
tures, strongly condemned the Anti-Slavery agi¬ 
tation, and intimated that all who participated in 
it wore liable to prosecution at common law. At 
the next Legislative session, a Whig Senator at¬ 
tempted to outlaw tho Abolitionists by embody¬ 
ing in resolutions the vague and unfounded 
charges of incendiarism and hostility to the 
Union—thus affixing the broad seal of Massachu¬ 
setts to tho falsehood which commercial cupidity 
and political rivalry for Southern votes had cir¬ 
culated throughout the Slave States. 

The Democrats in the Legislature demanded a 
hearing for the Abolitionists, and in consequence 
the attempt to prescribe them failed. 


The veto-pledge of President Van Buren placed 
his political friends in a difficult position; and 
the Whigs, upon whom previously had fallen the 
burden of Northern advocacy of Southern inte¬ 
rim hope of making political capital, pre¬ 
pared to alter their line of policy, and give coun¬ 
tenance to tho movement whioh they had all along 
denounced ns treasonable and incendiary. Ac¬ 
cordingly, in tho Legislative session of 1837, a 
oomraittcc, of whom the majority were Whigs, 
reported a series of resolutions against Slavery 
and the Slave Trade of the District of Columbia. 

shrewdly supposed that the Democrats 
would refuse to vote for these resolutions, in the 
face of the known opinions of their political 
leader; but, when the question was taken, nearly 
every Democratic member gave them his sanc¬ 
tion, in oommon with the Whigs. The next year, 
letters were addressed by Abolitionits to the can¬ 
didates of both parties, before the election, ques¬ 
tioning them as to their opinions on the subject 
01 Slavery. Whigs and Democrats alike re¬ 
turned favorable responses. George Bancroft left 
his classic retreat at Northampton, and, address¬ 
ing the Democracy of Springfield, declared that 
“the Southern Nullifier recklessly insulting the 
free laborer of the North by declaring that 1 the 
labor of freemen cannot contend with the labor of 
slaves,’ that ‘ the Northern States will pass by a 
rapid transition through anarchy to despotism,’ 
that 1 the institution of negro slavery is an indis¬ 
pensable element in an unmixed representative 
Government,’ does but express that hatred and 
contempt of humanity which has distinguished 
the race of tyrants from tho beginning of the 
world.” Rantoul, next to Bancroft the ablest 
advocate of Democracy in Massachusetts, avowed 
himself in favor of abolition in the District, and 
the prohibition of the internal slave trade. Brad¬ 
ford Sumner, candidate of tho Democrats for the 
Boston Congressional District, writing 
Anti-Slavery Society, utterly denied the right of 
property in slaves. “ I look upon Slavery.” said 
he, “as contrary to the laws of God and the na 
ral rights of man. No man can sell himself 
his fellow man into bondage; no man can acquire 
a right to the person and freedom of another by pur¬ 
chase or inheritance .” Hon. H. Williams, late Dem¬ 
ocratic M. C. from the Bristol district, declared 
that he “ held slavery to be contrary to the laws of 
God and the best interests of man, that it ought 
not to be extended by the admission of new States 
into the Union with institutions tolerating 
great an evil, and that it was the imperative duty 
of Congress to adopt immediate measures for its 
abolition in the District of Columbia Hon. A. H. 
Everett, our late minister to China, then a Demo¬ 
cratic candidate for Congress in the Norfolk dis¬ 
trict, avowed the same opinions, and strongly de¬ 
nounced the mobs directed against the Abolition¬ 
ists. Wra. Parmentek, late M. C. from the Mid¬ 
dlesex district, was equally accommodating to his 
Anti-Slavery questioners. At their Senatorial < 
ventions throughout the State, the Democrats put 
in nomination, where it was practicable, members 
of Anti-Slavery societies. Three out of five of 
their candidates in the single county of Essex 
wero of this character. The Democratic vote at 
this election was greatly increased. In the year 
following, 1839, Anti-Slavery pledges were re¬ 
peated, and Judge Morton, the Democratic candi¬ 
date for Governor, was elected. The same line 
of policy was continued until the Presidential 
election of 1844. The Tyler administration, by a 
“judicious” use of patronage, had already 
ruptod its leaders. Tho first indication of their 
new allegiance to the slave power was an awk- 
‘ ward attempt to eat their own words on the Texas 
question. Tho triumph of Polk decided them. 
They gave tho lie at once to their former Anti- 
Slavery professions, and took the very position 
whioh tho Whigs had occupied a few years be¬ 
fore. The Emancipator, in a few words and 
figures, gives the result of this experiment: 

“ For the sake of ‘ power and pelf,’ they changed 
to tho 1 right about,’ and departed from the old 
game by which they had so long checkmated the 
Whigs, and shouted for war and slavery-exten¬ 
sion. But, the leaders could not carry the whole 
party with them. The following statistics tell the 
story. Here is the Democratic vote in this State 
for Governor during the last eight elections. 

In 1840, - - - - - 55,169 

j| - - -. 01,351 

56.234 


They will see—nay, they are beginning already 
to see—that, under the process whereby a few 
of their leaders obtain office from the Gene¬ 
ral Government as the reward of treachery to 
free principles, the strength and vitality of the 
party are rapidly declining. To them, at least, 
Democracy means something more than collec- 
torships, consulates, and Governmental contracts. 
For the sake of enabling a few selfish and heart¬ 
less party managers to obtain office at the hands 
of a slaveholding President, they are not prepared 
to give up the crowning and distinctive principle 
of Democracy, and' substitute in its place the doc¬ 
trines of the South Carolina school of politics. 
They will not much longer consent to stand be¬ 
fore the world as the Slavery party of the Unitod 
States, especially when policy and expediency, ns 
well as principle, unite in recommending a posi¬ 
tion more congenial to the purposes of their organ¬ 
ization, tho principles of the fathers of their po¬ 
litical faith, the spirit of the age, and the.obliga-, 
tions of Christianity. 

The death-blow of slavery in this conntry will 
be given by the very power upon which it has 
hitherto relied with so much confidence. Abused 
and insulted Democracy will cro long shako off 
the loathsome burden under which it is now stag¬ 
gering. In the language of the late Theodore 
Sedgwick, of Massachusetts, a true and consistent 
Democrat of the old school, “ Slavery, in all its 
forms, is Anti-Democratic—an old poison left in 
the veins, fostering the worst principles of aris¬ 
tocracy, pride, and aversion to labor—the natural 
enemy of the poor man, the laboring man, the op¬ 
pressed man. The question is, whether absolute 
dominion over any creature in the image of man 
be a wholesome power in a free country; whether 
this is a school in which to train the young Re¬ 
publican mind ; whether slave blood and free blood 
can course healthily together in the same body politic. 
Whatever may be present appearances, and 

BY WHATEVER NAME PARTY MAY CHOOSE TO CARE 
THINGS, THIS QUESTION MUST FINALLY BE SETTLED 

by the Democracy of the country.” 

This prediction was made eight years ago, at 
a time when all the facts in the case seemed 
against the probability of its truth—when only 
here and there the voice of an indignant freeman 
protested against the exulting claim of the slave 
power upon the Democracy as its “natural ally.” 
Do not the signs of the times now warrant the 
hope of its fulfilment 7 Over the hills of New 
Hampshire, and over the broad territory of the 
Empire State, a new spirit is moving. Democracy, 
like Balaam upon Zophim, has felt the divine in¬ 
flatus, and is blessing that which it was summoned 

As far as Massachusetts is concerned, we fear 
little is to be hoped at present from the Demo¬ 
cratic party, managed as it is by men who are en¬ 
tirely willing to see its vote rapidly and yearly 
diminish, so long as they can themselves find 
favor in the eyes of the bestowers of patronage at 
Washington. There are, nevertheless, many mem¬ 
bers of tho party who are heartily dissatisfied with 
the position in which they are placed—who vote 
with the party under protest, and in the belief 
that a better day is at hand, when Liberty and 
Democracy shall be one and identical—still cling¬ 
ing to the profaned shrine of their political faith, 
in the hope that the spirit which once animated it 
will return and cast out the demon who has usurped 
its place. Had these men, prior to the late election, 
called a convention, like their brethren in New 
York, and had they fully understood and acted in 
concert with eaoh other,the vote for Caleb Cushing, 
diminished by some thousands, would have gone 
far to convince the party managers at Washing¬ 
ton of the necessity of choosing between an abso¬ 
lute abandonment of their scheme of slavery-prop- 
agandism, and the dissolution of the Democratic 
party as at present organized in the free States. 

J. G. W. 
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In 1841, - 

In 1842, - 

In 1843, - 

In 1844, - 

In 1845, - 

In 1846, 

In 1847, 

“Thus we see that the very year (1845) that 
tlie Democratic party forbore to go with the 
W higs in making Anti-Slavery professions, and 
ceased to look after its interests at homo, and em¬ 
barked with the national administration in its 
crusade of slavery-propagandism, its vote fell off 
17,000. The next year it sank 3,000 lower. 
This year (1847) tailing a quasi Whig general 
for its candidate, and thereby drawing to its 
ranks many war Whigs, and raising the battle- 
cry of 1 our country, its honor and its flag,’ it has, 
after unprecedented exertions, and by the aid of 
some defection among its opponents, carried its vote 
above that of last year between 5,000 and 6,000, 
though less than 2,000 above that of 1845, and 
more than 15,000 below that of 1844, and 17,000 
less than it polled for Morton in 1842, while it is 
in a minority, when compared with all its oppo¬ 
nents, of about 26,000 votes.” 

Let these facts be well weighed by Democratic 
politicians. It will be seen, that while tho party 
in Massachusetts, under the lead of Everett, 
Rantoul, Williams, and Bancroft, professed hos¬ 
tility to slavery, as Anti-Democratic, sinful in the 
sight of God, inhuman to man, and hostile to the 
interest and honor of the eountry, its vote steadily 
and rapidly increased. After its leaders went 
over to the side of slavery, its decline was equally 
rapid. The slight gain of the present year is 
solely attributable to the temporary defection of 
a portion of the Whigs, who gave their support to 
tho Demobrntic-Whig candidate for Governor, 
and to the fact that Governor Briggs, the Whig 
candidate, had deeply committed himself in favor 
of the war by his unfortunate\proclamation in 
response to the call for volunteers. Had an Anti- 
Slavery Anti-W ar Whig, liko Stephen C. Phillips, 
of Salem, been in nomination, the vote for Cush¬ 
ing would have fallen below that for Davis last 
year. In truth, under its present guidance, the 
party is doomed. It will continue to diminish in 
numbers and weight of character. In the lan¬ 
guage of the Emancipator, “it may struggle along 
a few years more, with now and then an upward 
spasm; but unless it changes its course, its fate is 
fixed. Its only hope of a tolerable existence is in 
the expectation that its Whig opponents will 
pursue a course equally hostile to human rights. 
This alone has kept it alive for the last four years. 
And we confess that this prolifio source of fat 
professions and lean performances may afford it 
sufficient sustenance, and linger and stagger 
decrepitude for several years.” 

Shall this lesson be lost upon the Democratic 
party 1 Is not the result of tho late elcotlon in 
New York a sufficient confirmation of the truth 
wLich. it teaches, that Democracy and Slavery 
cannot be united! The mass of the Democratic 
voters of the free States are in reality friends of 
freedom, and hate Blavery in all its forms; they 
will not, with a full understanding of the matter, 
consent to be sold to Presidential aspirants, by 
political speculators, in lots to suit the purchasers, 
and warranted to be useful in putting down free 
discussion, perpetuating oppression, and strength¬ 
ening the hands of a slaveholding aristocracy. 


CORRESPONDENCE OF THE ERA. 

PHILADELPHIA CORRESPONDENCE. 

The Philadelphia Sun — Rev. R. J. Breckenridge — 
Commodore Stockton—A Presidential Prayer—the 
Moyamensuur Officers. 

Philadelphia, December 6, 1847. 
Dear Sir: The Daily Sun, of this .city, I am 
sorry to say, in advocating tho claims of General 
Taylor to the Presidency, has of late become quite 
warlike in its tone, so much so that even tho half¬ 
way opposition of Mr. Clay is rebuked in one of its 
editorials. The claims of justice, of liberty, and 
of humanity, appear to be overlooked, where a 
few months ago we saw them regarded ; and sub¬ 
scribers, who have heretofore delighted to speak 
of the manly independence of this paper, and of 
its devotion to right principles, are now muttering 
discontent, or expressing deep regret. I have 
recently heard some of them speak of the change, 
in terms which 1 wish the worthy proprietors 
could have listened to. The latter are men 
greatly to be esteemed, and I do trust for their 
own sakes, and for the sake of their influence for 
weal or for wo, they would wheel about again, and 
show themselves to be the devoted champions of 
Liberty and of Right. Their recent course is the 
natural result of taking one wrong step. Having 
raised the flag of General Taylor, they feel bound 
to vindicate their choice, by setting forth all his 
claims to public regard, and by carefully conceal¬ 
ing everything that might be against him. The 
hero of Buena Vista is already a demi-g»d. He 
can do nothing wrong, and he has never done any¬ 
thing wrong. Even heading an army in an un¬ 
just war is ail right, because is our army, and the 
motto reads, “ Our country, right or wrong!” In 
a late number of the Sun, l find the following: 

“Rev. R. J. Brbckenridgb and thb War.— The Uniun 
publishes a letter from Lexington, Ky., which states that .the 
Rev. Robert J. Brcokenridge preached a thanksgiving ser¬ 
mon in that oity, on the 25th, whioh must have gladdened 
the heart of every patriot who heard him. He disclaimed all 
interference with politics; but he could not help adverting to 
the war in which his country was engaged. The savage 
character of the enemy was portrayed in their murder of 
poor Fanning and his men in cold blood, in violation of the 

*--— - - -,d, instead of improving in our good 

-‘-jfifiSljfi -- -Mex- 


ment of a civilized people. Mr. Breckenridge rebuked the 
idea in the strongest manner of any treaty with Mexioo which 

course than we had heretofore enjoyed.” 

This reverend gentleman has quite a versatile 
genius. He can practice law or preach the gos¬ 
pel—can control church courts, fight the Catho¬ 
lics, deliver thanksgiving speeches, and direct the 
President of the United States how to settle inter¬ 
national difficulties. He is a very civilized man, 
forsooth, and is therefore greatly shocked at the 
savage character—not of General Scott in throw¬ 
ing bombshells among unoffending women and 
children—nor of our soldiers in shooting a Mexi¬ 
can girl while in the act of giving water to the 
wounded and dying of both armies—but of Mexi¬ 
cans fighting for their country—for their altars 
and their firesides—simply because they'deviated 
from one of the rules which some other nations 
have chosen to lay down for a national fight! 
Some persons are exceedingly sensitive. Mr. B., 
in some respects, resembles the renowned com¬ 
mander of the Princeton. Commodore Stockton 
is a “Peace-maker,” and a war-maker—he can 
block the game in railroad stocks, or block ports— 
can speak with trumpets, or speak with tongues— 
can mako laws and administer them—can govern 
armies or fleets, and occasionally, when a mission¬ 
ary is sick, he can take his place, and preach a 
Christian discourse, as he did in tho Sandwich 
Islands. 

These gentlemen remind me of a meeting-house 
in New York, tho basement of which, before the 
Temperance reformation, was rented out as a wine 
cellar. A wag, learning the double purpose for 
which the building was used, wrote upon the door 
as follows: 

“ There’s a apirit above, and a spirit below— 

The apirit of Love, and the spirit of Wo; 

The spirit above is the Spirit Divine, 

The spirit below is the spirit of wine.” 

During the National Fair, in May, 1846,1 spent 
a few weeks at Washington. While there, the 
news reached us of the first skirmish between our 
army and the Mexicans. On the Sunday follow¬ 
ing, I went to Mr, Sprole’s church, for two rea¬ 


sons : the first was, to see the President, for I was 
told that he attended there; tho second was, to 
hear what kind of preaching he honored with a 
hearing, and whether the preacher made any effort 
to please his Magistracy. A stranger was in the 
pulpit. He evidently knew the character of his 
hearers; and, as his written sermon had not been 
prepared expressly for them, he made an effort to 
propitiate their favor in his extemporaneous 
prayer. Accordingly, with lifted hands, he pre¬ 
tended to address the Majesty on High—the God 
of infinite purity, justice, and mercy—aud, after 
praying for various things, he came to the war, 
and thus he prayed ! “We thank thee for the suc¬ 
cess whioh has already attended the arms of our 
country, and we pray thee ever to mako them vic¬ 
torious, and bring the war speedily to an end!” 
That prayer, said another person to me, “ was in¬ 
tended as a compliment to the President Other 
ministers are fitted for other offices. A. B. prays, 
and R. J. B. proaches, to the glory of tho same 
god—the god of war. Mexicans are denounced 
as being Romanists, and at tho szme time tho Ro¬ 
man god of war is deified in Protestant churches! 

In last week’s letter, I mentioned tho case of 
main public officers in Moysinensing, who had 
been found guiltly of conspiring to extort money 
from an innocent person, by nu illegal imprison¬ 
ment. On Saturday, they received their sentence 
before Judge Keilcy. 

From the noble stand taken by Judge Kelley, 
id some facts relating to Temperance, which I 
may mention in my next, we have reason to hope 
that “ better days are coming.” , 

Yours, &e. Gold Pen. 

FROM THE FAR WEST. 

Fort Madison, Iowa, Non. 13, 1847. 

Dr. Bailey: Supposing that a few lines from 
what used to be, but can hardly now be called 
the far West, will not he unacceptable to you or 
your readers, I send you tho following, which 
will apprize you of what is transpiring in this 
free State west of the Mississippi. 

Our population is increasing at a rapid rate, 
principally by emigrants from the free States and 
Germany ; for intelligence, enterprise, and indus¬ 
try, it will compare favorably with any older com¬ 
munity ; and I am happy to be able to add, that 
our prosperity and rapid growth may, in a great 
measure, be attributed to that article in our Con¬ 
stitution which declares “ that slavery, or invol¬ 
untary servitude, (except as punishment for crime,) 
is hereby prohibited. When a freeman, who 
guides a plough, or swings a hammer, for the 
support of himself and family, comes amongst us, 
he will find no “ laborers owned by the capital¬ 
ist,” (this is the South Carolina expression,) to 
work with or contend, against; he will find the 
field clear for freedom, and may enjoy all the ad¬ 
vantages free institutions confer on those living 
under them. 

Your paper comes pretty regularly to hand. I 
am glad to see by it the determined feeling and 
steady front shown by many leading editors and 
politicians, of both the Whig and Democratic par¬ 
ties, in favor of constitutional liberty, as expressed 
in the Wilmot Proviso, and have no doubt it will 
result in the ultimate success of the principle of 
the Proviso, and react against slavery everywhere. 

The ruptures and reorganizations we now see 
going on among the Democrats, (and I expect soon 
to see among the Whigs,) caused by an attempt to 
commit the party, especially in New York, to the 
support of J. C. Calhoun and his abstractions, 
are signs of encouragement for us, and is ovidence 
that there are men in that party who still go for 
universal liberty and equal and exact justice to 
all men, and are ready to act independent of their 
old party associates, rather than give up their 
principles. May they be steady and united ; and 
when the real day of trial comes, I hope they will 
be prepared to act in conoert with others, of what¬ 
ever party, who, like themselves, have thought it 
necessary to take some action to prevent tUe ex¬ 
tension of human slavery and a consequent viola¬ 
tion of the United States Constitution. 

Lost August, we had to elect a Representative 
to Congress. He thought proper, (that is, Mr. 
Thomson,) previous to his election, to issue an 
address to the voters of this Congressional dis¬ 
trict, of which the following is a oopy. One of 
the original I have on hand. 

“TO THE PUBLIC. 

“ Fellow-Citizens : You are aware that I am 
a candidate for Congress in this district. Since 
my nomination, I have been engaged in canvass¬ 
ing the district and communicating to my fellow- 
citizens my sentiments and views upon all the 
great questions in which we, as freemen, are vi¬ 
tally interested. This I regard to be the duty of a 
candidate who expects the support of tho people 
to elevate him to a station in which the happiness 
and prosperity of the citizens are to be directly 
connected with his official acts. I have addressed 
large assemblages of people, eager to hear my 
views upon all the questions of the day, and par¬ 
ticularly upon that all-absorbing question, the ex¬ 
tension of slavery. I have invariably taken strong 
and bold ground in opposition to the further ex¬ 
tension of slavery, or the acquisition of territory 
for that purpose. I have universally told the peo¬ 
ple, that, if elected to Congress, while I have a 
voice to bo heard or a vote to be recorded, they 
should be exerted, under all circumstances, in 
opposition to the accumulating evils of slavery— 
more dangerous to our liberties, and more des¬ 
tructive to our prosperity, than all other evils 
combined. I am, and ever have been, the enemy 
of the oppressor, and the friend of the oppressed ; 
and although no Abolitionist, and may differ with 
some of my fellow-citizens in relation to their 
views ns to the immediate abolition of slavery, yet 
I do assure you that I am opposed to the institu¬ 
tion, and pledge myself, if elected, to do all in my 
power to prevent tho further extension of this 
great national evil. 

“ I have been induced to communicate,: 
manner, my views on this subject, as I have re¬ 
cently learned that my sentiments, in regard to 
the extension of slavery, have been basely mis¬ 
represented, and, doubtless, for electioneering 
purposes. Yours, 

“Wm. Thomson. 

“July 31, A. D. 1847.” 

The above speaks for itself. The man who 
thus publicly pledged himself to oarry out the 
United States Constitution in practice, as ex¬ 
plained in the .preamble to the same, was elected 
by a majority of about 900 or 1,000 votes in this 
district. He will soon be in Washington, when 
I hope you will have the pleasure of making his 
acquaintance. 

The signs of the times indicate a complet*»i 
change in party organizations, and a disposition 
to unite in favor of Liberty, irrespective of minor 
matters. The crisis is just upon us ’ 
be unprepared to meet it. 

I have read the call of the New Hampshire 
Unionists, and am pleased with it. Of this again. 

We are about electing a member to our Legis¬ 
lature. Both candidates have taken the stand 
occupied by our Representative, in reference 
slavery extension, and will try to secure the elec¬ 
tion of men for Senators from Iowa, who are in 
favor of like measures. May they be successful, 
as two additional free State Senators may be 
enough to save the Union from further degrada¬ 
tion. 1 may add, that James Buchanan missed it 
amazingly when lie sent his letter to “Old Berks;” 
it is no go here. 

Vice President Dallas’s speech, at Pittsburg, 
contained many sound views, which are endorsed 
here by many of the leading party men in both 
parties. His views on internal improvements 
sound, and can be carried into practice. How 
much better it would bo for the nation, if the 
powder that is now wasted in the destruction of 
human life, by this unnecessary war, were used to 
blast rooks to make a channel over the rapids of 
the Mississippi, and the men engaged in it were 
°'*° ; " their farms and at their work-benches, 


consequently, the existence of slavery here is not 
legal, and yet it doos exist. It is true, it does not 
exist to any great extent, for there are perhaps 
not more than twenty slaves in this region ; but 
if there was only one, it would be a grievance call¬ 
ing for redress. But the question may be asked, 
who is it that holds slaves in this Territory, 
which is inhabited only by Indians ? In the first 
place, one of the chiefs a; long the Sliawnees 
owns a numberof slaves, ami ho is the only In- . 
dian in this part of the Territory, so far as I am 
informed, that either owns slaves, or has them in 
his employ. But it is white men in the service of 
the Government of the United States, and mis¬ 
sionaries, that have introduced slavery here. And 
some may be startled at the information that mis¬ 
sionaries have slaves; but startling as it may be, 
such is the fact. 1 presume that no ono will be 
more surprised thau I was on coming here to find 
such a state of things. There is a very exten¬ 
sive missionary establishment here, under the 
care of the Methodist church South, and, strange 
as it may appear, they have some'half dozen or 
more slaves, to assist in civilizing and Christian¬ 
izing the Indians. Is not this the climax of in¬ 
consistencies ? And this system of operations is 
not without its results; for some of the children 
who have been at that mission have that aversion 
to labor which is so common among white people 
in a slaveholding community; which is a sad state 
of things, for it is highly important that these 
Indian children should be trained up to habits of 
industry. 

I have been happy to learn, that many of the 
Indians arc decidedly opposed to slavery; but 
there are others who, no doubt, would own slaves 
if they were able to buy them. Some of them 
will take up runaway slaves whenever they find 
them, whilst others will quietly let them pass. 

Those that return them to their masters do so, 
most probably, for the money that is generally 
paid for tho return of the poor fugitive; and pos¬ 
sibly they may do so from a fear of sharing the 
same fate as did the poor Seminoles in Florida, 
who, for harboring fugitives from oppression, were 
subjeoted to years of harassing but unsuccessful 
war, in which millions of the public money were 
squandered for so despicable an object. 

My object in bringing this subject to public 
notioe is, that something may be done for the re¬ 
moval of slavery from this part of the Territory. 
Cannot this subject be laid before the proper au¬ 
thorities at Wnshington 1 After thus bringing it to 
public notice, I shall look to the friends of Justice 
in the East to attend to it. 

it' this object should be carried out, it might 
subject mo to bitter persecution here, and perhaps 
oblige me to leave the Territory; but, after ma¬ 
ture deliberation, I have determined to bring tho 
subject to public notioe at all hazards. I am en¬ 
gaged in labors of a public nature, for the good 
of a much-injured people; and although my lot 
is at present oast among the Indians, yet I am 
less a friend to the sable sons of Africa than 
the poor outraged Indian. 

Thine in tho bonds of Reform, 

Richard Mendenhall. 


The ail 
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supporting themselves, and doing good to others. 
The people are opposed to the longer continuance 
of this war. It is declared by high authority, that 
“blessed are the peace-makers;” and I hope that 
those who brought this war on us will look at the 
responsibility they incur by its longor continu¬ 
ance, and be magnanimous enough, even now, to 
treat with Mexico as with an equal, and no longer 
stand in such a false position to a neighboring 
Republic. Yours, respectfully, 

Alfha. 

THE MISSOURI COMPROMISE VIOLATED. 

Friends’ Shawnee School, 

Indian Territory, 10# month 30th, 1847. 

Friend Bailey : I have no other apology"to ol 
fer for troubling thee with this communication, 
than the desire to bring to the notice of the 
friends of Humanity the existence of slavery 
in this Territory, contrary to tho restrictions of 
the Missouri Compromise. We are situated near 
the south side of the Kansas River, and a little to 
the south of the 39th degree of north latitude; 


_faint footfall 

Echo in the street below, 

And then I beard the restless hum 

Till it seemed as Ifa multitude 
Were hurrying to aud fro. 

But now the dawn has broken, 

Aud Labor calls her train, 

Up from the slumbers of the night, 
In the town and on the plaiu, 

Her thousand wheels again: 

That I refresh'd oaifstart 
From my bed of pleasant slumber, 
With willing hand and heart, 


nan can plough the soil, 
re mighty fields of thought 
1 for tho hidden spoil; 


Rhett denounced the census of 1840. Congress 
had no right to order any other census than that 
of the population. 

The other act of the gentleman from Ohio was 
to extend tho power of the General Government 
ovor the commerce of the States. He denounced 
the whole system of river and harbor improve¬ 
ments, whether in tho interior or on the seaboard. 
Where tho Constitution has laid down a mode by 
which an object can he attained, it is exclusive of 
any other modo. It had laid down such a mode 
in this case. The States, with the consent of 
Congress, may impose tonnage duties, This had 
been done, and done for the purpose of improving 
harbors. This was a simple, safe, and efficient 
mode of accomplishing the object. 

Mr. C. B. Smith, of Indiana, said it was not 
contemplated to use any power not conferred by 
the Constitution. Ho contended that Congress 
had power over the wholo subjoct of internal 
improvements,and this power was not limited by 
salt or fresh water, by the size of a stream, or 
tho fact that a river flowed through the several 
States, it could be exercised over the pettiest 
stream within a State. The only limitation was, 

e Monad discretion of Congress. 

Mr. Root said that, at first he was in favor of 
the resolution of Mr. Vinton; but he had changed 
his mind. He need not say that ho was a tho¬ 
rough-going friend and advocoto of internal im¬ 
provements ; but at this crisis tho great want was 
harmony among thoir supporters, and mutual 
confidence; and he feared this resolution did not 
tend to produce such a state of things. As it 
was, the Committee on Commeroo had sufficient 
power over the subject. 

Mr. Bedinger, of Virginia, opposed the resolu¬ 
tion. Ho feared the overshadowing power of 
Congress. Much had been said of Executive 
usurpation, but ho apprehended far less danger 
from that quarter than the other. 

Mr. Woodward obtained the floor, but yielded, 
that a message from the President, stating his 
reasons for vetoing the bill making appropria¬ 
tions for internal improvements, passed at the last 
session of Congress, might be read. 

it is a long message, written with great care, 
taking the ground that Congress has no constitu¬ 
tional power over the subject of river and harbor 
improvements; that each State should improve its 
own harbors, and may be enabled to do so effi¬ 
ciently, by laying tonnage duties, with the con¬ 
sent of Congress ; and that, if it became neces¬ 
sary to effect any great work, not within the 
scope of such means, Congress ought to ask power 
from the States, in the mode prescribed by the 
Constitution. 

Mr. Wentworth moved its reference to the 
Committee on Commerce. 

Mr. Vinton hoped it would be referred to 
lect committee, and that the printing would be 
postponed till a report oo;uld be made upon it, and 
both documents go out together. He then criti¬ 
cized the message at considerable length, denying 
the accuracy of a statement made in it, that, had 
not General Jackson interposed his veto, the 
country would have been involved in debt to the 
amount of two hundred millions of dollars, by 
the schemes of the advocates of internal improve- 

Mr. Vinton said ho was a member of the com¬ 
mittee on that subjeot at the time referred to, 
and he knew that it was never proposed to involve 
tho country in any debt, but only to appropriate 
the residuum in tho Treasury for suoh objeots, 
after all other demands had been satisfied. 

Mr. Stewart, of Pennsylvania, was in favor of 
a special committee, and contended strenuously 
for the power of Congress over the whole sub¬ 
ject. 

Mr. Sims supposed that it would be proper to 
spread the message on the journals of the House. 

The Speaker remarked that this would bo done, 
in accordance with precedents. No motion was 


power, to put a*lasting stop to further immigra- 
by way of the Ohio. This, resolution, we 
were assured, they had already begun to execute 
to a deplorable extent., having captured several 
boats, and mossacred those on board, without dis¬ 
crimination. In view of these facts, wo were strong¬ 
ly admonished by the humane settlers to desist 
from the further prosecution of our journey at 
present; to lie over for a few days, when the In¬ 
dians, seeing no boats pass down for several days, 
might probably think that emigration westward 
by that route had now ceased, aud hence would 
likely decamp before a great while; at all events, 
it is reasonable to suppose they would not remain ' 
much longer in their present position under cir¬ 
cumstances so plainly discouraging. Notwith¬ 
standing all these things, the imminent danger, 
if not a cruel death, that seemed to await us, the 
friendly admonitions of the inhabitants, we re¬ 
solved to pursue our onward course, with as lit¬ 
tle delay as possible, let the consequonoes be as 
they may. 

At Gallipolis wc were so fortunate as to have 

line up with two boats, whose destination was 
Cincinnati—at any rate, some place below the 
mouth of the Scioto. Thus reinforced, we again 


THIRTIETH CONGRESS. 

FIRST SESSION. 

Wednesday, December 15. 

Senate.— Various memorials and petitions were 
presented; and several bills introduced, read the 
first and second time, and appropriately referred. 

Mr. Calhoun submitted the following resolu- 

Besolved, That to conquer Mexico, and to hold 
it, either as a province or to incorporate it in the 
Union, would be inconsistent with the avowed ob¬ 
ject for which the war lias been prosecuted; a de¬ 
parture from the settled policy of the Govern- 
iu conflict with its character and genius; 
the end subversive of our free and popu¬ 
lar institutions. 

Resolved, That no lino of policy in the further 
prosecution of the war should he adopted which 
may lead to consequences so disastrous. 

They were ordered to be printed. 

A resolution was agreed to, instructing the 
Committee on Military Affairs in relation to tho 
erection of a hospital for wounded and invalid 
soldiers at New Orleans. 

Tho privilege of the floor of the Senate was 
voted to the heads of the bureaus of the Navy, 
War, Treasury, and Post Office Departments. 

On motion of Mr Davis, of Massachusetts, the 
Committee on Commerce was to inquire whether 
further legislation is reoessary in regard to navi¬ 
gation by steam, for the protection of passengers. 

The resolutions of Mr. Dickinson coming up, 
he declined pressing them at this time, but gave 
notice that he would call them up after the holy- 
days. They were passed over, and the Senate 
adjourned. 

House. —The House resumed the consideration 
of Mr. Vinton’s resolution, which is as follows: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Commerce shall 
hereafter be called “ the Committee on Commerce 
among the States,” and shall have charge of all 
questions touching the regulation of trade among 
the several States of the Union. There shall 
also be added to the standing committees of the 
House a committee, to be composed of nine mem¬ 
bers, whioh shall be called “ the Committee on 
Commerce with Foreign Nations.” It shall have 
charge of all questions concerning the regulation 
of the trade of the United States with foreign 
nations. 

The question pending was upon the following 
amendment submitted by Mr. Houston, of Dela- 

Proviiled, That it shall be the duty and power 
of the Committee on Commerce among the States 
to take into consideration all suoh petitions, 
ters, and things, touching the appropriation of 
the public money for the improvement of the 
navigation of rivers, lakes, harbors, bays, and 
inlets, both upon the seaboard and in the inte¬ 
rior, and not of the said Committee on Foreign 
Commerce. 

Mr. Rhett opposed the resolution and amend¬ 
ment in an able speech, in which he traced tho 
history of Governmental action on internal im¬ 
provements, and showed that the continual ten¬ 
dency had been to encroachment by the General 
Government on the rights of the States. When¬ 
ever the Federal party had the majority, and 
wished to exercise a power not conferred by the 
Constitution, their first step was to create a com¬ 
mittee. This was the case in 1819, when the 
Committee on Manufactures was established 
and in 1824, when that on Roads and Canals wai 
instituted. This attempt to get up a committee 
on internal commerce belongs to the same cate¬ 
gory, and may be regarded as an effervescence of 
the great Chicago Convention. 

The committee was wanted, first, for informa¬ 
tion. That is already provided for in the regis¬ 
try, by law, of all foreign tonnage, of all tonnage 
among the States over tweuty tons, and for the 
license of all tonnage under twenty tons. 

It was intimated the committee might collect 
statistics of commerce within the States; but it is 
only commerce “ among” the States the Govern¬ 
ment has any control over. Tho great principle 
of our system is, whatever the States are com¬ 
petent to do, the States shall do; what the States 
cannot do, the General Government shall do, sub¬ 
ject, of course, to the specifications of the Con¬ 
stitution. Cannot the States take an account of 
their own productions ? In this connection, Mr. 




aft to the 


Schenok addressed the House at soi 
length, indulging in many satirical comments 
the message. Before concluding, he moved an 1 
journment, hut withdrew the motion at the : 
quest of 

Mr. HoltneB, who introduced the following reso¬ 
lutions respecting the Mexican war: 

Whereas this Confederacy was formed for the 
establishing of a perfect Union, and promoting 
the general welfare, it becomes those who ar 
trusted with regulating the Government so 
rect its movements as to perfect that Union and 
advance that welfare; and whereas the prosperi¬ 
ty, felicity, safety, and perhaps national exist¬ 
ence, is involved in the invasive war we are 1 
prosecuting against our sister Republic of Me 
co, this important consideration should lead in 
the adoption of suoh measures as may result in 
doing justice to Mexico, and promoting tho lasting 
welfare of the United States: Therefore, be it 

Resolved, That it is inexpedient for the United 
States Government to use its conquests as to e~ 
tinguish the national existence of Mexico, but 
to avail itself of the victories it has aohieved 
to establish, by treaty stipulations, a lasting peace 
with Mexioo upon the basis of an entire free 
trade between the two Republics, such as exists 
between the several States of this Union. 

Resolved, That we agree to recede all the terri¬ 
tory wc have taken from Mexioo beyond the Rio 
Grande, on condition that our citizens have free 
ingress and egress into and from New Mexioo 
and California—the privilege of holding lands, 
exercising thoir religion, and of carrying on trade, 
as fully as any of tho Mexican citizens of those 
provinces. 

Resolved, That a further condition be the right 
of entry and departure of our shipping, both na¬ 
tional and domestic, into aud from the Mexican 
ports, as unrestricted as in the ports of the United 
States, with all the rights of breaking bulk, taking 
'■ and discharging, purchasing and selling of car¬ 
ies, as in our ports. 

Resolved, That we stipulate for a right of con¬ 
structing a railroad from the United States to the 
harbor of San Diego, and to any town in New 
Mexico or California. 

Resolved, That it is expedient to keep posses¬ 
sion of the castle of San Juan de Ulna as a hos¬ 
tage for the fulfilment of tho stipulations above 
recited. 

Objection being made, it was not entertained. 

On motion, the House then adjourned. 


In the ooursc of my tour in the West, I ohanoed 
to become tho welcome guest of an aged citizen of 
Bethlehem, Indiana, by the name of Mr. Plasoett. 
Judging, from his whitened looks and tottering 
form, that my host must have been among the ear¬ 
lier pioneers of the. “ Far West,” I eagerly em¬ 
braced this opportunity to converse freely with 
him about old times. In the course of onr con¬ 
versation, the venerable gentlemfn gave the fol¬ 
lowing narrative of a severe engagement they had 
with the Indians, whilst they were descending the 
Ohio river, en route to a then wild and dangerous 
region of country. This desperate conflict is no¬ 
where notioed or recorded in any of our frontier 
histories, and for this reason is thus given t 
public. Mr. Plasoett says: 

I was about fifteen years old when my father 
concluded to emigrate to the “ Far West,” as it 
was then usually called. The West at this pe¬ 
riod, and for a number of years afterwards, might 
be looked upon as an immense wilderness, inhab¬ 
ited by ferocious animals and roving tribes of In¬ 
dians, of the most determined and inveterate hos¬ 
tility towards the whites. It was during that 
fearful and perilous crisis, when the Indians were 
waging a terrible war with the United States, and 
seemed bent on the destruction of the frontier set¬ 
tlements, and had already commenced their hor¬ 
rible work of butchery and devastation among 
them, that we embarked on a flatboat, open in a 
great measure to all the inclemencies of the 
weather, to try our fortunes in a wild and almost 
unknown country. 

Our orew consisted of eleven persons, among 
whom was a Methodist preacher, and a shrewd, 
witty, courageous native of the Emerald isle, and 
a father with two blooming daughters., With 
perhaps one or two exceptions, we were all bound 
for Cincinnati, which was then truly in its infan¬ 
cy, containing only a few log cabins of no mod¬ 
ern architecture, built very much on the scattering 
plan. Having had occasion to stop at what is 
now called Gallipolis, then a more settlement., 
were there mortified to loarn, for the first ti 
since our departure, that a formidable body of 
savages had stationed themselves at the mouth of 
the Scioto, with tho avowed purpose of lisputing 
the passage of every boat attempting to go beyond 
that point, threatening to visit with condign pun¬ 
ishment the crews who chanced to fall into their 
hands, and determined, by all the means in their I 


ing that we were now more able to oompete w 
the enemy, should he attack our small squadron; 
but, owing to the unexpected difficulty of keeping 
the boats together during the night, wo were not 
a little chagrined and mortified, to find ourselves 
the next morning not only out of sight of our now 
comrades, but, as it afterwards appeared, consid¬ 
erably in advance of them. This misfortune was 
the more to be deplored, as we were now within 
a short distance of the spot where we should cer¬ 
tainly noed their services most. The only alter¬ 
native left us, therefore, was either to retrace onr 
Btops by land, or to push forward and engage the 
foe single-handed. As to doing the former, it was 
entirely out of the question, as we had ere this 
proceeded too far even to hope of making good 
our retreat by land. We thought it safer to go 
forward, and hence resumed our journey with re¬ 
newed vigor, seeming anxious to know the worst 
of it, though having good reason to fear the re¬ 
sult. 

Wo had not proceeded far till we came in 
sight of the Indians, who appeared to be in quite 
a bustle and comparatively great foroc. They 
were more numerous than we had anticipated. 
There must have been, I should say, 306 or 400 
of them. With three barges filled with 70 or 
80 warriors, equipped for action, and standing 
erect, the savages, having descried us in the dis¬ 
tance, seemed to be calmly awaiting our nearer 
approach. When we were nearly opposite them, 
they first tried to entice us ashore, by beckoning 
with their hands, and making other imposing 
signs, saying, at the same time, in broken Eug- 


The men in the boats also addressed us in this 
bland manner, though they wero rowing towards 
us as fast as they could, not daring to fire a gun. 
Our dauntless Irishman was the first to return 
them a direct answer. 

“ Come on 1 come on I” shouted he, in a shrill, 
commanding tone; “ we are not afraid of you. 
Come on, you cursed cowards; we can whip you,” 

Whilst he was thus speaking, our orator kept 
shaking and smacking his fist at them, and other¬ 
wise defying them. 

As the Indians in the boats were nearing us 
rapidly, my father and another person opened a 
fire upon them, and 1 saw some fall. Our fire 
was returned with a tremendous discharge of 
rifles. The action now became general and quite 
spirited on both sides. Baing perfectly aware 
what confidence was to be placed in Indian prom¬ 
ises, we all determined to dispose of our lives at 
the dearest possible rate, and not to surrender 
under any consideration. And, on the other hand, 
our enemies seemed also firmly resolved to take 
us, dead or alive. But, as we wore contending 
against fearful odds, what could we expect but 
defeat and total extermination, since none of tis 
would suffer himself to be taken alive or hoped 
to escape ? We had not been long engaged, how¬ 
ever, till we discovered our fire was making such 
a decided impression as to keep our assailants at 
a respectable distance, which was no trifling ad¬ 
vantage on our part, as we greatly feared of being 
boarded, and, in that event, being overpowered, 
by overwhelming numbers, we felt and knew we 
wero undone. After an hour’s hard fighting, our 
ammunition began to fail, and this caused us con¬ 
siderable uneasiness; but at this critical period 
a cotomporaneou8 event occurred on the other 
side. Tho IndianB, from some cause unknown to 
us, suddenly ceased firing, and permitted us to 
proceed, without further molostation. We were 
truly glad of this, as it was evident, from all hu¬ 
man appearances, that w$ could not hold out 
much longer. Not only was our ammunition ex¬ 
hausted, but our handful of troops were reduced 
to bare two effeotive men, though some of the 
wounded continued to fight well while they were 
able to handle a gun. 

Our killed and wounded amounted to seven. 
Among the killed waB our hero of the Emerald 
isle, who fell in the second fire from the enemy. 
We all regretted tho death of this brave man ex¬ 
ceedingly, as none was better calculated to render 
efficient and pre-eminent service in this trying 
hour. Our esteemed companion who was going 
out on a mission of peace and good will to men, 
fell mortally wounded. During the few brief 
moments he afterwards remained in our midst, 
though with greiit difficulty maintaining a sitting 
posture, he continued to exhort us, in the most 
touching and emphatic terms. 

“Dqn’t you,” said he, “ever give up to them. 
Don’t surrender on any account,” &c. His last 
words were, “Never give up 1” which he uttered 
with considerable emphasis, and, commending his 
soul to the Father of Spirits, immediately expir¬ 
ed. The father of the young ladies was also kill¬ 
ed ; and, though their dear and only earthly pa¬ 
rent lay a corpse before their eyes, yet his noble 
daughters, in their mournful bereavement, found 
strength enough to assist with cheerfulness in 
rowing our shattered craft to the place of our des¬ 
tination. The next day after this desperate con¬ 
flict, we safely reaohed Cincinnati, with our dead 
and wounded, one or two of the latter having died 
on the way. Our boat, especially the side on 
which the Indians opened their first fire upon ns, 
was very much cut up, splintered, and perforated 
with bullets. How it happened that any of us 
survived so severe an attack—that we all were 
not mowed down the very first fire they gave us, 
whioh was terrible and raking beyond descrip¬ 
tion, I am truly unable to divine, unless the se¬ 
cret workings of an Omnipotent Power in our 
behalf be acknowledged. 

I might also mention that, when the battlo was 
raging with great fury and obstinacy, one of the 
horses we were taking with us received a mortal 
wound, and lay for some time in the bottom of the 
boat, kicking and tearing about at a wonderful 
rate. As we could not spare time to throw him 
overboard, he persisted to annoy us in this way 
till he expired. 1 really thought sometimes the 
agonizing animal would have knocked tho boat all 
to pieces, so repeatedly and with suoh astonish¬ 
ing violence did he oall into action his powerful 
muscles, now apparently endowed with amazing 
strength. 

The two boats wo fell in with at Gallipolis 
were likewise attacked, as we heard the explo¬ 
sions and could occasionally see the flashes of tho 
guns. My reoollcotion is, that one of them was 
captured, and that the other narrowly escaped. 
If in this second engagement the Indians sustain¬ 
ed as heavy loss as in the first, a good many of 
them must have perished, as we seemed to be 
thinning thoir ranks pretty woll while we were 
engaged with them. I have thought that the In¬ 
dians on the bank might have discovered those 
other boats at a distance, or received intelligence 
of their approach, and presuming we wero about 
to be reinforced, bade their comrades in the barges 
to come ashore. 

Tho savages could have captured us without 
firing a gun, had they continued to advance upon 
us steadily, and boarded us, which they could have 
done, aud we could not have hindered them. I 
have often wondered why they committed an er¬ 
ror so egregious and so easily avoided—why they 
did not rush on ns and board us immediately. I 
suppose, however, the dauntless and defying voice 
of our Irishman and our deadly volleys struck 
them with a consternation from which they did 
not recover during the remainder of the battle. 
Some such supposition must be adopted, when we 
consider the great disparity of the respective 
forces engaged; how easily they could have been 
reinforced from shore, if necessary; bow readily 
they might have boarded us; in a word, how com¬ 
pletely we were in their power. 

. G. W. Miller. 

Claysville, Pa-, Nov. 24, J847. 
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OS' NOTICE. 

fj* One number more will complete this vol¬ 
ume. Subscribers to the Cincinnati Weekly 
Herald and Philanthropist, who shall not then 
have paid up all arrears, will be omitted from t 
list of the lira. We cannot think that many 
our friends will be oaught napping at such a 
crisis—when the proceedings of Congress ai 
Burning an aspect of so muen interest. 

S3' IMPORTANT NOTICE. 

rV Subscribers to the Era are reminded, that 
the terms require payment in advance, and 
it will not be forwarded any longer than the 
for which it has been paid. The time for which 
many of our subscribers have paid will expire 
December 30th, and unless further payment ‘ 
made, their papers will then be discontinued. 

Only a limited number of copies of,the n 
volume will be printed, beyond the number 
quired by actual subscribers, and those who in¬ 
tend to renew their subscriptions must do so be¬ 
fore the first of January, if they wiBh an unbro¬ 
ken series of the paper. 

Need we remind our friends of the importance 
of sustaining the Era, at the capital of the nation, 
especially at this crisis, when in the Congress 
about to assemble, deoates and proceedings of 
• preoedonted interest will take place upon the 
great questions of the War, and the Extension of 
Slavery ! We look for promptitude on the part 
of subscribers, and hope they will use seasonable 
efforts to extend our list. 

REVIEW OF THE WEEK. 

Several deaths have been announced in Con¬ 
gress. 

Little, however, of importance has been trans¬ 
acted, except the adoption of several amendments 
to the Rules of the House, calculated to simplify 
proceedings. 

The debate on Mr. Calhoun’s resolutions will 
take place next Tuesday week. 

The movement of Mr. Allen in the Senate drew 
from the South Carolina Senator the avowal that 
his opinions on the Mexican war were unchanged: 
and that his resolutions did not touch the ques¬ 
tion of territorial iudemnity. He is, then, still 
In favor of the defensive line policy. 

The debate on Internal Improvements in the 
House was interesting. Nothing but the ultra 
schemes of some of the supporters of such im¬ 
provements can invest this question with a party 
character. They are the worst enemies, in effect, 
of the great River, Lake, and Harbor Interests. 

Tho resolution of Mr. Wentworth was in the 
same style as his anti-tea-and-coffee-tax resolu¬ 
tion last winter, and was oarried through quite 
as summarily and triumphantly. It is a fiat contra¬ 
diction to the veto message of the President; and, 
when we consider the power of place, the strength 
of party attachment,, and the remarkable ingenu¬ 
ity of that dooument, this response of the House, 
carried by more than a two-thirds majority, 
be regarded as conclusive. 

We shall have something to say next week of 
the petition relating to tho slave trade. Mean¬ 
time, we take pleasure in directing attention to 
the consistent vote of the Speaker, by which this 
petition was seoured a respectful hearing. 

PROSPECTUS. 

The attention of subscribers is requested to the 
Prospectus of the Era , copies of which we send 
them ; and we hope those who are friends of tho 
paper, will circulate them for subscribers. 


ONE WAY OF DOING IT. 

The following extract of a letter from a friend 
in Ohio, to the Publisher, shows one way in which 
the circulation of our paper may be aided: 

“ Enclosed 1 send you a draft for forty dollars, 
the subscription of eleven new subscribers, and to 
renew nine old ones. These subscribers have 
mostly been obtained by my advancing the money, 
and agreeing to take their work in payment. 

“Allow me to suggest, that if other friends of 
the cause would pursue the same course, which 
hundreds of them could do without inconvenience 
to themselves, your list could easily be doubled. 

“Yours,truly, * * *” 


TABLE ( 


' THE THIRTIETH CONGRESS. 


The table of the Thirtieth Congress, which ap¬ 
peared in our last number, was copied from the 
Journal of Commence, and the credit omitted 
through inadvertence. Messrs. Hale and Tuck 
are classified in it as Whigs. Our readers, of 
course, corrected this blunder for themselves. 


We complete this week the publication of the 
reports of the several Departments. W e publish 
them beoause, although many will not read them, 
others, whose wants ought to be consulted, will; 
because they are important; because we are bound 
by our prospeotus to publish important public 
documents; because wo wish the Era to be, as far 
as possible, a faithful record of the times, possess¬ 
ing permanent value. This much for the satis¬ 
faction of those who seem to think an Anti-Sla¬ 
very paper should separate itself from the world 


By referring to our Congressional report, it 
will be seen that among other iqovements made 
in regard to our relations with Mexico, one owes 
its paternity to Mr. Calhoun. He has taken an 
early opportunity to define his antagonism to the 
President; for, though his resolutions at first 
sight appear not to meet any issue direotly raised 
by the Message, it is only in appearance. 

A hasty glance at that dooument left the im" 
pression upon us, that the President disclaimed 
the policy of the conquest of Mexico; but a 
closer inspection shows that we were mistaken. 
The phraseology which deceived us, is rather 

“ It has never been contemplated by me,” he 
says, “ as an object of the war, to make a perma¬ 
nent conquest of the Republic of Mexico, or to 
annihilate her separate existence as an independ¬ 
ent nation. On the contrary, it has ever been my 
desire that she should maintain her nationality, 
and, under a good Government, adapted to her 
condition, be a free, independent, and prosperous 
Republic.” 

Two things aro here avowed—that the conquest 
of Mexico has not been contemplated, as an object 
of the war; ’and, that it has always been the desire 
of the President that Bhe should maintain an in¬ 
dependent existence. We shall not question his 
sincerity in this statement. Let us admit its en¬ 
tire truthfulness. Still, the question arises—Sup¬ 
pose Mexico continue to rejeot the terms of peace 
offered by Mr. Polk, and the war be protracted, 
does not the President contemplate the policy of sub¬ 
jugating her ? The supposition that he does, is 
not precluded, it will be observed, by any avowal 
or disclaimer that he has made. It is quite possi¬ 
ble that he may not have conceived all this when 
he began the war, and that ho was quite willing 
Mexico then Bhould retain a separate existence ; 
and yet, now he may harbor the design, should his 
overtures be rejected, of carrying on the invasion, 
till the whole of our sister Republio be conquered. 

Whether he deliberately oherish this purpose 
or not, whether he think the public mind will 
be gradually accustomed to this idea of wholesale 
conquest by a succession of par tial conquests,or not, 
is not so material as the fact, that the line of policy 
he has indicated as proper to be pursued in the conduct 
of the war , inevitably tends to this result. Mark! 
he demands not only indemnity for injuries done 
our citizens before the war, but indemnity for the 
expenses of the war ; and this, it is assumed, can 
only be paid in territory. New Mexioo and Cali¬ 
fornia are required, as no more than an adequate 
indemnity now: Mexico demurs, denies the claim 
for the expenses of the war, which she holds to 
be one of aggression on the part of the United 
States; and she resolves on continued resistance. 
Mr. Polk proseoutes the war for another year, at 
the expense of thousands of lives more, and some 
millions more of money. What shall be the in¬ 
demnity then % Now, it is New Mexico and Cali¬ 
fornia; next year, one or two additional Stated] 
Will be required, and ought to be, if the principle 


of demanding indemnity for the war. which he 
has repeatedly asserted, be just. Acting upon 
this principle, and judging for ourselves as to 
what shall be the indemnity, the time will come, 
should the struggle be Still protracted, when 
the whole of Mexico will be regarded as neces¬ 
sary to liquidate our claims. And to this com¬ 
plexion it must come; for Mexico never can, 
never will,' yield to any such principle and its 
consequences, till the race that governs her be¬ 
come extinct. The assertion of this principle by 
our Government—full indemnity for the expenses 
of the war—is a virtual sentence of death against 
her nationality. 

“ Since the liberal proposition (!) of the Unit¬ 
ed Slates,” says Mr. Polk, “ was authorized to be 
made iu April last, large expenditures have been 
incurred, and the precious blood of many of our 
patriotic fellow-citizens has been shed in the pros¬ 
ecution of the war. This consideration, and the 
obstinate perverseness of Mexico in protracting 
the war, must influence the terms of peace which u 
may be deemed proper hereafter to accept .” 

Increased exactions are thus foreshadowed— 
and here, we cannot forbear calling attention 
to one remarkable feature of the foregoing decla¬ 
ration, Mexico, no one doubts, firmly believes 
that she is the aggrieved party ; and, under this 
oonviction, she will Bubmit to no cession of her 
territory, but perseveres in her attempts to expel 
the invader. Believing as she does, ought we not 
to honor her for lier national spirit l W hat stuff' 
oan that American be made of who finds in such 
patriotism, or “ obstinate perseverance,” as Mr. 
Polk terms it, good reason for inflicting punish¬ 
ment upon her 'l 

Suppose me were engaged in a struggle with a 
Power whom we felt to be the aggressor, but who 
professed to believe itself the aggrieved party; 
that that Power, by the chances of war, had an¬ 
nihilated our armies, and intrenched itself in our 
strong oities—how we should glorify ourselves 
for ouratubborn patriotism in spuming overtures 
which we held to be degrading! and with what 
deepened abhorrence would we regard the threat 
to augment its demands just in proportion to our 
resistance! Has not God made of one blood the 
Mexican and American ? Shall we punish in her 
what we would deem honorable in ourselves! 
Shall we, Americans, make the love of country a 
crime, and regard Mexico as criminal just in pro¬ 
portion as she manifests that noble feeling 1 And 
yet this is precisely what Mr. Polk proposes to 
do. What havoc this fell spirit of war makes of 
the better, the nobler feelings of our nature! 
The stubborn resistance Poland opposed to the 
partitioning 'schemes of the Northern Powers, 
and to the re-annexation of a portion of her ter¬ 
ritory to Russia, we magnify to the skies, and our 
hearts bleed with pity; while the “ obstinate per¬ 
severance” of Mexico in resisting the dismem¬ 
berment of her territory, inflames our vengeanoe, 
and is deliberately set forth by the President of 
the United States as a reason for further exaction! 
Is this Democracy! Oh no! Democracy is 
Christianity applied to civil government—and 
the eternal law of Christianity is, “ Thou shalt 
love thy neighbor as thyself.” Is it loving our 
neighbor as ourselves, to punish him, rob him, 
destroy him, beoause ho dares cherish feelings, 
without which men were lower than the beasts ? 

But, to return to the policy of the President. 
He proceeds to recommend the organization of 
permanent Territorial Governments for New 
Mexico and California; and then, referring to 
other Mexican States in our possession, he says: 

These * * are now governed by our mili¬ 
tary and naval commanders, under the general 
authority which is conferred upon a conqueror 
by the laws of war. They should continue to be 
held as a means of coercing Mexioo to accede to 
just terms of peace. Civil as well as military 
officers ore required to conduct such a Govern¬ 
ment. * * * What further provision may be¬ 
come necessary, and what final disposition it may be 
proper to make of them, must depend on the future 
progress of the war, and the course which Mexico 
nay think proper hereafter to pursue .” 

Nobody can misapprehend the meaning of this. 
The way is first to be prepared for the permanent 
occupation of these States, and then, should Mex¬ 
ioo refuse to accede to tho additional demands 
made upon her, they are to be dealt with as New 
Mexico and California. 

“ If, after affording this encouragement and 
protection, and after all the persevering and sin¬ 
cere efforts we have made from the moment Mex¬ 
ico commenced the war, and prior to that time, to 
adjust our differences with her, we shall ulti¬ 
mately fail, then we shall have exhausted all hon¬ 
orable means in pursuit of peace, and must con- 

me to occupy her country with our troops , taking the 

11 measure of indemnity into our own hands, and 

ust enforce the terms which our honor demands ”— 

Even to the extent of the subjugation of the 
whole of Mexioo, and the consequent extinction 
of her nationality. This is the meaning, or 
nothing is meant. The resolutions of Mr. Cal¬ 
houn are therefore in point They meet the issue 
completely. They oppose the subjugation of 
Mexico, whether with a view to hold it as a con¬ 
quered province, or incorporate it in the Union; 
and they oppose any line of policy tending to such 
a result. They are impartial, and embody princi¬ 
ples which we believe vital to the preservation of 
the Union of the States, and of Freedom in (lie 
States; and we hope an American Congress will, 
after a full discussion of them in all their bear¬ 
ings, give them its entire sanction. 

But this is by no means all that should be done. 
There are several other important questions on 
which the country expects a decision. Shall a 
defensive line be adopted? Shall the demand of 
a fixed portion of Mexican territory be a sine qua 

? Shall the offer be made to Abe Mexican 
States, of a peaceful, voluntary annexation to 
this Union, on a footing with the original States— 
the only safe, permanent, and honorable mode of 
settling the difficulty ? If a defensive line polioy 
be adopted, or a fixed portion of Mexican territory 
be demanded, shall the law of personal freedom 
be maintained in the territory in our possession? 
Can slavery be introduced there, and legalized, 
without the assent of Congress ? Can Congress 
pass any such act ? 

These are all important questions, some of them 
equally important with that raised by the resolu¬ 
tions of Mr. Calhoun; and we trust that wise 
may be prepared, at the proper moment, to 
bring forward appropriate resolutions on these 
several topics. As to those of the Senator from 
New York, they deserve little attention. They 
show a sort of cunning, and nothing else. South- 

men, who love frank and open dealing, can- 

eertainly entertain them; and Northern men, 

> are unwilling to shelter themselves from re¬ 
sponsibility, in unworthy ambiguities, must re¬ 
gard them with any other feeling than that of 
respeot. 

Is it possible that the American People will 
sustain the war polioy avowed in his Message 
by the Executive? Will'the Democratic party 
sustain it ? What a Future it opens to us! 

This Government, which ought to have been 
the protector of tho weaker Republics of the 
Continent, becoming their Destroyer! So young 
in years, yet old in crime! A few years ago, 
shocked at the devouring ambition, the Inst of 
conquest, the robber-cupidity of tho hoary des¬ 
potisms of Europe, and now adopting their vilest 
maxims, emulating their worst deeds, pleading 
their policy in justification of its own, and glory¬ 
ing in achievements calculated, as it fondly im¬ 
agines, to win their admiration! The love of war, 
a barbarous, brutal passion, to be diffused among 
the People, whose institutions rest securely only 
upon peaco! Every appliance to be used to de¬ 
bauch the People, to keep their imaginations ex¬ 
cited by the glare of military success, to train 
them to regard the camp as the glory, and con¬ 
quest as the mission of the country! 

How feeble is principle, when opposed to tho 
sway of strong, selfish passion! The People of 
this country, especially tho Democratic party, are 
jealous of the powers conferred on the General 
Government. They put them to the question, 
whenever the attempt is made to use them. De¬ 
vices the most ingenious, abstractions the most 
refined, are resorted to, to qualify and restrain 
them. But the war power, which swallows up all 
other powers, and is, in fact, unlimited, they view 
without distrust, indulge without scruple. The 
President may abuse it Congress may submit in 


all meekness; armies may be raised and trans¬ 
ported into a foreign country; conquest after 
conquest may be made; the President, under this 
power, may govern a country almost as large as 
our own, levy contributions upon it, regulate its 
internal and external commerce, impose a tariff, 
appoint revenue officers, in fact, put forth all the 
power of an absolute sovereign, and the people, 
the Democracy, say ameu! aud then proceed to 
amuse themselves with subtile discussions of the 
question, whether Congress has the right to im¬ 
prove a harbor, or clear the navigation of a great 

The People, the Democracy especially, abhor 
public debt. The notion has been growing 
popular for years post, that each generation 
ought to bear its own burdens—that we have 
no right to impose wasting burdens upon our pos¬ 
terity. Standing armies, too, used to excite our 
profoundest fears. One Presidential candidate, 
a few years ago, was defeated for this, among 
other reasons, that he was reported to favor a 
kind of volunteer military establishment. But 
we have outgrown these boyish notions. Where 
are we ? On the 1st of December, according to 
the official statement, the public debt was forty- 
five millions of dollars, of which the sum of 
twenty millions has. been contracted iu the prose¬ 
cution of a war of eighteen months’ duration. 
tBut the Treasury is exhausted, and to meet the 
expenses of this fiscal year, we learn from the 
President, that another loan of eighteen millions 
and a half is immediately necessary; and the war 
continuing, another loan of twenty millions and 
a half will be necessary for the fiscal year ending 
June 30th, 1849, unless, indeed, the people of the 
North and West, upon whom chiefly the great 
burden would fall, oan be persuaded to submit to 

loan a little. But they will not submit to any 
such tax; so that, before the lapse of eighteen 
months more, the public debt will have reached 
the sum of eighty-five millions! 

Having laid this broad foundation for a public 
blessing, as some regard it, the next thing is to 
provide an ample military establishment. The 
fifty thousand volunteers authorized by law, have 
all been called for. The ten additional regiments 
called out last winter, have been raised. But this 
is not enough. A new supply of materials for 
destruction is needed. Ten regiments more of 
regular forces are demanded, and authority is 
also asked to raise not less than twenty-five thou¬ 
sand more volunteers. Who doubts that, ere the 
winter pass, authority will be asked to re-enlist 
as many of these volunteers as can be prevailed 
upon to continue in the service, after their terms 
shall have expired ? Some comfort would it be, 
were there an end to these things. But who can 
foresee the end? 

This formidable force is to be cut loose from 
domestic attachments, wedded to the camp, trans¬ 
ported to a foreign country, placed under the con¬ 
trol of ambitious leaders, who are already so 
deeply iu love with military life and distinction 
that they revolt at the tame pursuits of peace> 
and demand the conquest of all Mexico. Sick¬ 
ness, and assassination, and battle, and corrup¬ 
tion, will decimate the army, and it must be re¬ 
plenished. When will the wasting process end? 

The doctrine of Free Trade has been making 
converts everywhere in Europe and in this coun¬ 
try. The Democracy especially have thrown up 
their hats, shouting glory to the tariff of 1846. Is 
that free trade? Is it not the favorite doctrine 
of the Free Traders, that a tariff is a tax upon 
the peoplo, who pay so much additional per cent, 
on every article they use, which bears a, duty ? 
Now, what is the boast of the President and the 
Secretary of the Treasury? That the Tariff of 
1846 yields more than the Tariff of 1842. If 
the people then under the latter paid $23,000,000, 
of taxes, they pay $32,000,000 under that of 1846. 
We do not say that the principle adopted is not 
a more equitable one, that the duties are not more 
justly imposed—but we do say that the people of 
this country are heavily taxed by a Tariff that 
yields annually twenty-eight millions of dollars. 
There is no free trade about such a Tariff. It 
has reduced and equalized duties, and in this way 
caused an increased and more extended consump¬ 
tion of foreign imports—in other words, multi¬ 
plied consumers, and increased consumption. But 
if there be any truth in the principles of Free 
Trade, these consumers are taxed, heavily taxed. 
Can the Tariff be altered for the better, while 
this war shall continue ? Not unless the altera¬ 
tion should increase the revenue; that is, aug¬ 
ment the absolute amount of taxation. And yet, we 
find some of the warmest advocates of Free Trade 
shouting the most loudly for the prosecution of a 
war, of wasting expenditures, fearful tendencies, 
and unknown duration! 

Will the People think of these things ? Will 
the Democratic party continue to sanction a pol¬ 
icy which, if continued, must result in the sub¬ 
version of every principle and aim of Democra¬ 
cy? Is not pacific, voluntary annexation, the 
better way? 


Among tho strange phenomena of the times, 
none is more remarkable than the doctrine in re¬ 
lation to the improvement of harbors, and lake 
and river navigation, put forth in the veto mes¬ 
sage of the President, referred to in our Congres¬ 
sional report. We credit the doctrine to some of 
the South Carolina Doctors of Law, because it 
has been urged in no other quarter, and because 
Mr. Rhett, of that State, had the honor, in his 
speech delivered before the reception of the mes¬ 
sage, of anticipating its main position and its lead¬ 
ing train of argument. The coincidence of 
views, statements, and logic, between the speech 
and the message, was such as to indicate a previ¬ 
ous understanding between their respective au¬ 
thors. 

The doctrine assumes, that Congress has no 
power to improve the navigation of our great lakes 
and rivers, or to construct or improve harbors, ei¬ 
ther on the seaboard or in the interior. The 
power granted to regulate oommerce, is construed 
to confer authority only to prescribe the general 
rules by which it is to be conducted. 

Mr. Polk, in his first annual message, to the 
29th Congress, held the following language: 

“ I refer you to the accompanying report of the Secretary 
of War, for information respecting —*-■— -i 

the army, and its op —-- 

relatione with tile vart 
upon our borders. I invite your attention to the suggestions 
contained in that report in relation to these prominent ob¬ 
jects of national interest .” 

It is to-be presumed that the President had 
examined and approved of the “suggestions” in 
this report, to which he thus invited the attention 
of Congress. Now, what were these suggestions? 
Mr. Marcy shall speak for himself: 

“ The report from the Chief of the Corps of Topographical 
Engineers, hereto appended, has been prepared with care and 
industry; it embraces objects of great public concern, and 
tumishes most desirable information, in regard not only to 

season, but to those which are likely to be prosecuted dur¬ 
ing the ensuing year. 

“ The objects brought into view in the report of the Topo- 

•aphieal Bureau are not of an exclusively military ckarac- 


condition of Uie public works’; and on 


graphical Bi 

the defence t -HI_HI HHI 

works directly connected with, and essential to ,. 


iilitary • 

■egarded as public 
‘ - external 


“The lakes were almost entirely destitute of natural har- 
- Navigation upon them was exposed to imminent per- 
ttd not unfrequently attended with frightful loss of life 
ty. With the settlement and growth of the West* 
>n these inland seas has rapid- 

exports of the products aud manufactures 
u * uiuircu uoaves to ail foreign countries. An interest of 
this magnitude, daily augmenting, in which so many States 
and so large a portion of our citizens participated, naturally 
commanded the attention of Congress, and properly received 
Us faltering care. Safe harbors were much needed, and a 


harbors is $2,861,964. 

“It may be proper to remark, that these improvements are 
not without benefit iu a military point of view. Should it 
ever become necessary to have a naval force upon these 
lakes, the numerous and commodious harbors thus provided 
by the aid of the Government will contribute to its safety 
and successful operations. Besides, there are now employed 
in the commerce of these lakes a great number of large-sized 
and stoutly built s learners, wh ioh woui d not have been plaoed 
there by individual enterprise, but for the safety and accom¬ 
modation afforded by these harbors, in case of a public 
emergency, these steamers oan be expeditiously converted 
into effective vessels of war, and rendered subservient to mil¬ 
itary operations. Nor are the economy and facility of trans¬ 
porting troops, munitions of war, and supplies, to he over¬ 
looked in estimating the public advantages of the lake im¬ 
provements. It is also said that our best seamen are those 
who have been trained in the navigation of our lakee, 


“The public usefulness of these improvements will be bet¬ 
ter appreciated, when it is considered that by means of them 
a most dangerous navigation has been rendered comparative¬ 
ly safe, a large shipping interest has been created opott our 
lakes, and facilities and shelter afforded to a commerce now 
eatimated at a huudred millions of dollars annually, and iu- 
surprising rapidity, in which six Stales are 



port wid also be fonnd^an elaborate^and interesting exposi- 



geueral character,_ 

seated by tlie Topographical JBi 


ie patronage qf 


Appended to the report of the Secretary, is that 
of the Chief of the Topographical Corps, contain¬ 
ing estimates to the amount of several hundred 
thousand dollars for these public works, or these 
objects of “ national interest as Mr. Polk terms 
them. These estimates constituted the basis of 
the bill making appropriations for them, intro¬ 
duced into Congress, whioh varied but little from 
the projet of the Department. But, this bill Mr. 
Polk vetoed, not on the ground of any Buoh-ab- 
stractions as he low puts forth, but on grounds 
chiefly of expediency. Another bill, reducing 
greatly the amount of appropriations, was intro¬ 
duced during the last session of Congress,-and 
passed, but failed to receive the signature of the 
President. Early in this first session of the Thir¬ 
tieth Congress, he avails himself of the moment 
when the subject of Internal Improvements is 
again before the House, to send in his message, 
stating at great length the reasons for refusing to 
sign the bill of last session—and now he plants 
himself, not upon grounds of expediency, but 
upon an absolute denial of the right of Congress 
to improve any harbor, or river, or lake, at all— 
although this right has been exercised from the 
beginning of the Government, sanctioned by our 
Presidents of all parties, and by Mr. Polk him¬ 
self, in his first annual message. All authority, 
all precedent, all statesmen, all common sense, are 
against him. Mr. Calhoun himself, vigilant as 
he is in detecting the slightest departure from the 
rule of strict construction, in the exercise of pow¬ 
er by the General Government, does not deny 
the right of Congress to make judicious, economi¬ 
cal appropriations for the improvement of har¬ 
bors, or the navigation of the great lakes and 
rivers, the “inland seas,” as he calls them, of the 
West. The truth is, our present Executive is 
plethoric with the war spirit; and the War Pow¬ 
er, with him, overshadows every other power. 
Congress has no right to make any improvements 
on our seaboard, or lake shores, or on the Mis¬ 
sissippi, the great highway of our interior empire, 
but, the President hims elf has all power, to im¬ 
pose a Tariff in the ports of Mexioo, regulate its 
commerce, appoint custom-house officers, raise 
revenue, hold, and disburse it, just as he may see 
proper! 

The War Power is “ unlimited,” as Mr. Pettit 
remarked; and, for the purpose of prosecuting 
the war, which confers such power, Mr. Polk 
would seem willing to refine away every benefi¬ 
cent peace power conferred upon Congress. 

Where, in the Constitution, is power given to 
the Executive, or Congress, to acquire foreign 
territory? No one has ever pointed out any 
such power as a specific grant; and, it is indis¬ 
putable, that it is not implied in any provision 
of the Constitution. Jefferson, believing this, 
purchased Louisiana, but the tacit acquiescence 
of the People in that act has been held by 
the strict constructionists as sufficient authority 
for the Government to pursue a similar policy, 
when deemed by it expedient. Hence, Florida 
was purchased; and lately, Texas annexed; and 
now, it is proposed, partly to conquer, partly to 
purchase territory from Mexico! What Demo¬ 
crat questions the constitutionality of all this ? 
Does Mr. Polk, who has lately become bo exquis¬ 
itely refined in his constitutional metaphysios, see 
anything in all this to shock his conscience ? Now, 
if precedent can establish, in Congress, a power, 
not conferred by the Constitution, to acquire ter¬ 
ritory, how is it, that an uninterrupted succession 
of precedents, for half a century, carrying with it 
the authority of every great statesman of the Re¬ 
public, and of almost every Congress, is not suffi¬ 
cient, even were there no grant of power in the 
Constitution, express or implied, to empower that 
body to appropriate a few thousands of dollars to 
works necessary to the defence and welfare of the 
country, and transcending the limit of individual 
or State enterprise ? We do not hold to any such 
undefined powers, but Mr. Polk does in one case; 
why not, then, in another ? 

Mr. Rhett utters the dogma, that “ where the 
Constitution of the United States has laid down 
a mode by which an object oan be attained, it is 
exclusive of any other mode;” but, the Consti¬ 
tution declares that no State shall lay tonnage 
duties, without the consent of Congress. With 
its consent, it may, and the revenues arising 
from these duties may properly be expended in 
the improvement of the harbors of the State which 
imposes them. 

Here, then, is one mode laid down by which 
such improvements may be effected, and therefore 
Congress is excluded from all action on the sub¬ 
ject ! We do not see the force of such reasoning. 
The very language quoted shows that the power 
to lay tonnage duties belongs to Congress; that it 
may reserve it all, if it please; that it may grant 
it to a State for any purpose it may see proper to 
designate. It does. not bind it to grant such 
a power—that were an absurdity—nor does it 
prescribe that, when it shall consent to its exer- 
oise by the States, it must be for a particular ob- 
3bt. “ No State,” says the Constitution, “ shall, 
l*ithout the consent of Congress, lay any duty on 
[Tonnage, keep troops or ships of war in time of 
peace, enter into any agreement or compact with 
another State, or with a foreign Power, or engage 

war, unless actually invaded,” &c. Adopting 
Mr. Rhett’s manner of reasoning, we ought to ar- 
the Constitution has laid down one 
mode of marine defence—namely, the establish¬ 
ment of a navy by each State—it is exclusive 
of any other mode, and therefore Congress has no 
right to build a navy! There is a still stronger 
example in illustration of the unsoundness of 
such reasoning—an example in whioh the Con¬ 
stitution has undoubtedly laid down one mode of 
accomplishing an objeot, and yet expressly re¬ 
served to Congress power to select another mode. 

The times, places, and manner of holding elec¬ 
tions for Senators and Representatives,” says that 
instrument, “shall be provided in each State by 
the Legislature thereof; but the Congress may, 
at any time, by law, make or alter such regulations, 
except as to the place of choosing Senators.” 
Congress has legislated under this provision. 
The example is conclusive against the assumption 
of Mr. Rhett. 

We trust that Congress will reject these ab¬ 
stractions of fastidious gentlemen, whose creed is 
wonderfully elastic, contracting to an infinitesi- 
expanding to immensity, just as the 
objeot may offend, or harmonize with, their pecu¬ 
liar caprice, prejudice, or interest. 

Indiana. —TheLegislature of Indiana commenc¬ 
ed its session on the 6th. In the Senate, the parties 
being exactly balanced, the absence of one Demo¬ 
cratic member gave the Whigs an accidental ma¬ 
jority, whioh they used in electing the Senate 
officers, notwithstanding all their Democratic op¬ 
ponents but six absented themselves. In the 
House, the Whigs have a majority of four. 


Genera* Houston, it is said, will be elected 
Senator from Texas, by the Legislature which 
to meet on the first Monday in December. 


Some of our subscribers may bo startled 
see verses to the Pope; but, they must remember 
that our poet addresses him in his temporal office, 
as a great Reformer.— Ed. Era: 


i POPE OF ROME. 


God bless the Pope of Rome! 

God bless him, that with vision free aud earnest, 
He hath looked forward to the coining light: 
God bless him. anoient champion of the right, 
fhst, of all warriors holiest ami sternest, 

He hath attacked old Might! 


Mock tli 


ur Freedom’s altars— 

Strike'against Wrong which soul and body thralls— 
Wrong which with man, in God’s 0 ; #n image, palters— 

Let the brave Pope strike on! 


Then let one bold “Amen” 

Bear our responses to the oaves of Tiber— 

Be that “ Ameu ” the rending of our chains! 

If in our stagnaut souls true blood remains, 

Then let us rend each chain—each shackling fibre— 

That now our land profanes! 

Western Exchange, Philadelphia, December 11,1847. 

THE QUESTION—THE PROSPECT. 

No movement in regard to the great question 
of slavery-extension has been made in Congress, 
if we except the resolutions of Mr. Dickinson. 
We do not think the antagonistic parties on this 
question have yet consolidated their respective 
forces, or matured their plans of action. How is 
the question to come up ? There is no “ Three 
Million Bill” before Congress—no demand for an 
appropriation to purchase territory or aid in ef¬ 
fecting a peace. 

Shall the Proviso be moved as an amendment 
to one of the ordinary appropriation bills ? That 
would seem out of place. 

Shall the attempt be made to incorporate it 
in the bills for the Territorial Governments 
of New Mexico and California? Judging from 
the composition of the House Committee, and 
the political complexion of the House itself, no 
such bills will be originated there; hut the Sen¬ 
ate may respond to the recommendation of the 
President on this subject, although we doubt 
it. It is not improbable that there may be 
such a defection from the Democratic party in 
that body, on this point, as to insure the defeat 
of any project of the kind. But, should a major¬ 
ity succeed in carrying measures for the estab¬ 
lishment of such Territorial Governments, we can 
hardly doubt that the first motion in the House, 
after these measures were introduced, would be to 
attach the Proviso to them. It could no longer 
be objected, that the question was not a practical 
one; that Congress was legislating in advance for 
territory not yet in possession. Should the Pro¬ 
viso be adopted, the Southern Democrats and 
Whigs, with a majority of the Northern Whigs, 
might defeat the whole project; should the Pro¬ 
viso be rejected, the Northern Whigs and Dem¬ 
ocrats, with some of tho Southern Whigs, would 
certainly defeat it. 

The question, then, in relation to the princi¬ 
ples whioh should govern territory to be acquired, 
would continue unsettled, a subject for discussion, 
agitation, excitement. 

There is one form in whioh it might be brought 
up, and we should hope Bettled, on principles sat¬ 
isfactory to the opponents of slavery, and yet not 
calculated to irritate sectional jealousy. We have 
a Constitution whose relations to United States 
territory and to slavery ought to be ascertained 
and declared. The decisions of the Supreme 
Court have already settled the legal question in 
relation to slavery. It exists in a State solely by 
its local law; Congress has no control over it 
there; nor has Congress power to institute such 
a law. 

All foreign territory acquired is the property 
of the United States. The General Government, 
if it have not power of legislation over it by spe¬ 
cific grant, certainly must have implied power. 
If it can acquire and dispose of such territory, 
though inhabited, it must have the power to give 
law to the inhabitants. Under our system , it 
would be the sovereign of such territory. It 
would be its duty to provide a Government for it, 
and it may confer on the people the power to le¬ 
gislate. But it can confer no power whioh it has 
not. Having no power itself to institute a law of' 
slavery, it oan confer no such power. 

A Blave esoaping into a free State may be re¬ 
claimed solely in virtue of that clause of the Con¬ 
stitution which authorizes the reclamation of fu¬ 
gitives from service or labor. Without this clause,’ 
he would be free. As it is, so strict has been the 
construction of the clause, that it is held not to 
apply to the case of slaves voluntarily taken by the 
master or his agent into a free State, such slaves 
becoming free the moment they are thus intro¬ 
duced. Precisely this condition of things would 
exist in California and New Mexico, were they 
in our permanent possession. Slavery oould not 
be legalized in either, till they Bhould become 
States of this Union. While Territories , slaves in¬ 
troduced there in anyway , would be entitled to 
freedom; and, were their holders to attempt to re¬ 
tain them, they might assert their claim to freedom 
by means of the writ oi habeas corpus, before the 
courts. Should the decision be adverse, the case 
oould and would be carried up- to the Supreme 
Court, which, we must believe, would be obliged to 
recognise the title oftheretainedpersons to liberty, 
unless, indeed, it should contradict the great prin¬ 
ciples of law relating to the state of slavery, which 
it has affirmed in the Mississippi case and in 
that of Prigg vs. Pennsylvania. Some may ob¬ 
jeot that the people of a Territory might institute 
a law of slavery. By what authority? They 
cannot legislate beyond tho power derived from 
Congress. The question is not as to their natu¬ 
ral or original rights, but what actual rights have 
they under our Constitution ? This fundamental 
law recognises the sovereignty of Congress over the 
Territories , and no inherent, independent right of 
self-government in tho inhabitants. The terri¬ 
tory has been acquired without their consent; it 
may be disposed of, under the Constitution, without 
their consent. How, then, can it be pretended 
that , under the Constitution, they have an inde¬ 
pendent right of self-government? If so, they 
could dispose of their own territory as they pleas¬ 
ed; establish monarchical institutions, if they 
pleased; declare independence at any moment. 
Now, we do not say they have no such right—we 
believe they have—but it is the right of rebel¬ 
lion or revolution, which no Government, not even 
our Democratic one, recognises. No Government 
oan recognise a right essentially subversive of its 
own existence. Under the Constitution, Congress 
is Supreme over the Territories ; the inhabitants 
possess derivative rights; and as Congress can¬ 
not institute a law of slavery, neither can they. 

We suggest these thoughts, without, perhaps, 
the necessary safeguards and restrictions, but 
should like to see a series of resolutions intro¬ 
duced in Congress, embodying the true doctrines 
of the Constitution in relation to slavery and the 
power of Congress over the Territories. We 
convinced that suoh a series of declaratory r< 
lutions would settle the question of slavery-ex- 
tension forever. 

The Daily Globe, which has hitherto been 
distinguished for its pro-slavery policy, has pass¬ 
ed under the editorial control of Dr. Ingraham, 
who has discontinued the publication of the 
American Statesman, one of the best papers oi 
exchange list. The Doctor is a steadfast oppo¬ 
nent of slavery-extension. 


The American Freeman, of Waukesha, Wis¬ 
consin, an excellent Liberty paper, comes 1 
in a new dress. We are glad to see this indica¬ 
tion of the prosperity our friend. 


Mr. Quincy has-been re-elected mayor of Bos¬ 
ton, by a majority of 031 over all others. 


ANNEXATION I 


2 STATES OF MEXICO. 


When we broached, some months ago, the plan 
of a peaceful settlement of the present war, by 
the voluntary annexation of the States of Mex¬ 
ico to this Union, carefully as we guarded our¬ 
selves against even the appearance of giving coun¬ 
tenance to what we utterly abhor-—the robber- 
spirit of conquest—there were Whig papers 
which chose to represent us as pandering to this 
vile feeling. But sinoe it has been rumored that 
the venerable John Quincy Adams favors such a 
project, the tune is changed. Hear how the New- 
Imryport (Muss.) Herald speaks of tho matter: 

“John Quincy Adams and Mexico. —The 
Washington correspondent of the Baltimore Sun, 
generally good authority, writes that John Quin- 
oy Adams will avail himself of the first opportu¬ 
nity to declare himself in favor of the acquisition 
of ihe whole of Mexico. Rumors that Mr. Adams 
entertained views of this character, have been 
before current, and it has been- said that in con¬ 
versation with visiters at Quincy, the past sum¬ 
mer, the old patriot has advocated" suoh a course, 
and pointed out convenient lines for making fif¬ 
teen iree States in Mexioo, all of which ho had 
no doubt would come into the American Union, 
when the subject was fairly presented to them. 

“It is quite likely that Buch may be tho views 
of Mr. Adams. They are consonant to his whole 
character through lit’o, and wo regret that he is 
not a dozen years younger, iu order that we 
might hear his voice thundering in the Capitol, 
upon the absorbing question of our Spanish- 
American relations. In bold and daring percep¬ 
tions,- Mr. Adams has never had an equal in the 
history of tho great statesmen of Christendom, 
excepting only Napoleon.” 

“ In imagination we can see Mr. Adams, in a 
speech of great power, to whi§h the assembled 
Representatives of the people are listening in 
subdued and earnest silence, depicting the lolly 
whioh has pervaded all the relations oi this Gov¬ 
ernment with the revolted Spanish Amorican qolo- 
_iiias, AmrM> tko -v«jaoti.Qmjof ili»_Ranamh_Pru3eot; 
the policy whioh has alienated our nearest neigh¬ 
bors, who at the onset were our greatest admirers 
and friends, and converted thorn into the dead¬ 
liest of enemies, preferring the extinction oi 
their raoe by fire and sword, rather than to bow 
before the haughty usurpers, Who have treated 
them with scoru and contempt. 

“ After portraying, in vivid colors, the misera¬ 
ble management which has taken the place of 
nobler and worthier views, we can see his keen 
sarcastic visage turn upon the plan of settling 
the Mexican war, and perceive the tremor mani¬ 
fested by the South Carolina champions, as the 
old man, eloquently, aud in words new und im¬ 
pressive to his listening audience, dilates with 
nervous energy, in comparison between bis pro¬ 
jected fifteen Mexican free States, and South 
Carolina and other slave States of this U nion.” 

We may have something further to say upon 
this subject at another time. For the present, 
we submit a few questions for the calm, deliberate 
consideration of the American and Mexican peo¬ 
ple, hearing in mind the relative position, pro¬ 
gress, and power of the two nations, and the 
feelings engendered by recent occurrences. 

Suppose peace be made on the basis of “ No 
More Territory,” the Nueces being agreed upon 
as the boundary of Texas— how long would it 
last? 

Suppose peace be made upon the terms already 
prescribed by our Government—the Rio Grande 
the boundary of Texas, Now Mexico and Cali¬ 
fornia in our possession— how long would it last ? 

Which shall we chooBe—political division in 
opposition to geographical unity, with perpetual 
jealousies, broils, frauds, wars, until one nation 
be exterminated, or both arrayed in deadly na¬ 
tional antagonism, armed at all points, each rank¬ 
ling with hate, and cursed with the burden of 
enormous belligerent preparations? Or, politi¬ 
cal identity in harmony with geographical unity, 
with perpetual concord, peace, assimilation of char¬ 
acter and interests, fraternal association, under 
one great paternal Government ? 

Is there no way to save this continent from the 
transfer of European civilization, with its Babel 
voices, its eternal feuds, and infinitesimally divided 
interests ? 

Shall North America, in a word, ho European¬ 
ized, or Christianized ? 


The Slavery-Propagandism of tho South and 
the Political Servility of the North aro making 
the Federal Constitution a miserable mockery. It 
is impotent or omnipotent, just as may be neces¬ 
sary for their purposes. They cramp, stretch, or 
distort, its provisions without blush or remorse; 
all the while professing devotion tho most unlim¬ 
ited to the strict constitutional letter. 

The following resolutions, introduced by Mr. 
Dickinson, of Now York, in the Senate of the 
United States, December 14, is the first of what 
will doubtless prove a series of attempts to fritter 
away tho power of Congress, for the purpose of 
evading the question of Slavery, and at the 
hazard of allowing free course to the evil. 

“ Resolved , That true polioy requires the Gov¬ 
ernment of the United States to strengthen its 
political and commercial relations upon this con¬ 
tinent by the annexation of suoh contiguous ter¬ 
ritory as may conduoo to that end, and can be 
justly obtained; and that neither in such acquisi¬ 
tion, nor in the Territorial organization thereof, 
can any conditions be constitutionally imposed, 
or institutions be provided for or established, in¬ 
consistent with the right of the people thereof to 
form a free sovereign State, with the powers and 
privileges of the original members of tho Con¬ 
federacy. 

“ Resolved, That, in organizing a Territorial 
Government for territory belonging to the United ■ 
States, the principles of self-government upon 
whioh our federative system rests will be best 
promoted, the true spirit and meaning of the 
Constitution be observed, and the Confederacy 
strengthened, by leaving all questions concerning 
the domestic polioy therein to the Legislatures 
ohosen by the people thereof.” 

The best comment we can offer upon these res¬ 
olutions is another series, which we respectfully 
submit to the Senate, as having at least the merit 
of explioitness: 

Resolved, That the Congress of the United 
States have power to acquire foreign territory to 
any extent, by treaty, conquest, or purohase. 

Resolved , That the true policy of Congress is, 
to acquire as muoh territory as possible on our 
Southwestern, and as little as possible on our 
North and Northwestern boundaries. 

Resolved, That while Congress has power to ac¬ 
quire territory to any extent, it has power over 
■the people of said territory to no extent^ what¬ 
ever—so that they may establish slavery, pass 
laws for the sale of debtors into perpetual slavery, 
forbid immigration from any State or foreign 
country, maintain a navy and an army, prohibit 
the people of the Union from using their naviga¬ 
ble waters, in a word, whenever they please set 
up an'independent Government, and separate from 
the United States. 

Resolved, That there is no absurdity so vast, no 
contradiction so barefaced, that slavery cannot 
make them constitutional; while there is no good 
so sacred, no right so plain, that slavery cannot 
make them unconstitutional. 

Resolved, That Domestic Slavery is the corner 
stone of Republican Institutions, and that the 
Constitution is the corner stone of Domestic Sla- 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 

The Committee of Federal Relations of the 
Senate of South Carolina, has made a report 
against the Wilmot Proviso, in strong language, 
recommending the adoption of the following reso¬ 
lutions : 

“ 1. Be it resolved, unanimously , by the General 
Assembly of South Carolina, That the Government 
of the United States has no control, direotly or 
indireotly, mediately or immediately, over the in¬ 
stitution of slavery; and that, in taking any such 
control it transcends the limits of its legitimate 
functions, by destroying the internal organization 
of 1 tho sovereignties who created it. 

“ 2. Resolved, unanimously , That under no cir¬ 
cumstances will this body recognise any enact¬ 
ment of the Federal Government which has for 
its objeot the prohibition of slavery in any terri¬ 
tory Iq be acquired, eithor by conquest or treaty 
holding it to be tho natural and indefeasible right 
of each and every citizen, of each and every State 
of this Confederacy, to reside with his property, 
of whatever description, in any Territory whioh 
may be acquired by the arms of the United 
States, or yielded by treaty with any foreign 
Power. 

“ 3. Resolved , unanimously. That this General 
Assembly holds it to be the duty of every man, in 


every section of this Confederacy, if the Union is 
dear to him, to oppose the passage of any law, for 
whatever purpose, by which territory to be ac¬ 
quired muy be subject to suoh a restriction. 

“4. Resolved unanimously, That the passage of 
the above-mentioned Proviso, by tho House of 
Representatives, makes it the duty of every slave¬ 
holding State, and all citizens thereof, as they 
value their dearest privileges, their sovereignty, 
their independence, their rights of property, to 
take firm, united, and concerted action in this 
emergency. 

“ 5. Resolved, therefore, That in tho event of 
the enactment by the Congress of the United 
States of any law by whioh tho citizens of' the 
slaveholding States are to be excluded from a dull, 
perfect, ana equal enjoyment of all the rights and 
privileges in any territory whioh may be acquired 
from Mexico or any other Power, by the prohibi¬ 
tion of the introduction of slave property into such 
territory—in the opinion of this Legislature, it 
will become the duty of the Governor of this 
State to convene immediately the Legislature 
thereof that they may take such action as they 
may deem necessary and becoming:—and that his 
Excellency be requested, between the.summoning 
and assembling of the Legislature, to correspond 
and consult with the authorities of other States, 
with a view to harmonious action on this impor¬ 
tant subject. John S. Ashe, Chairman .” 

We see nothing alarming in these resolutions. 
A correspondent of the Charleston Evening 
News, writing from Columbia, (S. C.,) says: 

“ In relation to the Wilmot Proviso, I am of 
opinion that the Legislature will pass the Vir¬ 
ginia resolution, and wait for the next step to be 
taken by some other State. It is better for South 
Carolina, in the present emergency, to follow than 
lead. The jealousy entertained of any sepa- 
te movement on her part will have the effect of 
hindering concert of action. Her people are al¬ 
ready 1 Up to the mark? and will unite in any plan 
that may be proposed for an effective resistance to 
the humiliation that is sought to be put upon the 
South.” 


iFSSAfiir. OF THE GOVE RNOR OF VIRGINIA. 

The message of Governor Smith, of Virginia, 
rivals in length that of the President. A large 
portion of it is devoted to the discussion of the 
subject of the intornal improvements of that 
State. 

TB* publio debt amounts to $6,447,445:69; the 
un of $3,799,189.68 of which is held within the 
State. The balance in the treasury, October 1st, 
was $137,433. At the close of the last fiscal 
year, the balance amounted to $127,114.02. A 
surplus of $145,000 is estimated for the present 
fiscal year. 

A column of the message is made up of denun- 
ations of the free colored people, and arguments 
in favor of their expulsion from the State, a plan 
for which is submitted. This profligate proposi¬ 
tion is thus commented upon by the Richmond 
(Va.) Southerner: 

The Governor again goes for switching the 
free negroes out of the State. We cannot con¬ 
sent to a forcible expulsion of this population. 
We should be glad to see the State offer strong 
inducements for them to leave the State. Let the 
Legislature purchase a colony in Africa, and give 
each emigrant a portion who will leave the State, 
and his or her passage money. The idea of driv¬ 
ing them from their homes, is both savage and 
barbarous, and at war with the liberal, Christian, 
id humane spirit of the age. We protest against 

We intend to notice the subject again. 
Amendments are recommended in the usury 
laws, and the attention of the Legislature is ear¬ 
nestly invited to the necessity of a reform in the 
administration of the Supreme Court of Appeals, 
and to various reforms in relation to the county 
courts and justices. 

The message closes with a dissertation on sla- 
vory, the Wilmot Proviso, and the Mexican war. 
He recommends the Legislature to pass a resolu¬ 
tion that the adoption of the Proviso will be at¬ 
tended with the sacrifice of “ our priceless, glo¬ 
rious Union.” 

NOTICES OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

We are obliged to defer our notice of the Mas¬ 
sachusetts Quarterly Review till next week. Sev¬ 
eral new publications we had intended to bestow 
some attention on, in this number, but we have 
scarcely room to acknowledge their reception. 
Speech or Gbrrit Smith iothe National Liberty Conven- 
Lbttbr op Gerrit. Smith to S. P. Chase. 

W e are much indebted to the author for pamph¬ 
let copies of these productions. There are points 
. thorn we intend to refer to in a little while. 

Method with Great Social Wrongs. By Amos A. Phelps. 
This is an important book. Our examination . 
of it is reserved for another number. It is pub¬ 
lished by William Harned, New York. 


It Amliei 


, College. By 


Graham’s American Monthly. Philadelphia, Jan., 1818. 

This number contains twenty-four extra pages, 
and contributions from a large proportion,of our 
foremost writers—sueh as Fay, Herbert, Poe, 
Hosrner, Paulding, Benjamin, Cooper, Bryant, 
Neal, Willis, Chandler, Morris, Godman, Simms, 
Mrs. Sigourney, &e. 

We notice that Robert T. Conrad, a gentleman 
who has fulfilled the bright promise of his early 
manhood, is associated with Mr. Graham in the 
editorial management of this magazine. 

London Quarterly Review. NewYoxk: 1-eonardScott 
&Co. September. 

These we shall notioe in our next paper. W. 
Adam, booksellor, Pennsylvania avenue, is the 
agent for these Quarterlies for Washington. 


Our friend, J. W. Taylor, has discontinued his 
Daily Signal, and commenced the publication of 
a weekly paper, called the Cincinnati Signal, tho 
first number of which we have received, it is a 
large, handsomely printed paper, arranged with 
casie, and manifesting talent of a high order. Mr. 
Taylor is a man of highly cultivated mind, a good 
thinker, and independent in the expression of his 
opinions. He will do muoh, we hope, to elevate 
character of Western literature, and we trust 
new enterprise may be crowned with great 
suocess. 


The Union of Friday night laBt published sev¬ 
eral documents relating to the pacific overtures 
made by the President to Mexioo. 

The first is a letter from Mr. Buchanan, dat¬ 
ed January 1, 1847, to the Mexican Minister of 
Foreign Relations. It expresses the earnest de- 
>f the President for peace. “ Instead of ene- 
we desire to consider the Mexicans as 
brothers.” The world may regard this overture 
as too great a concession, but he is willing to sub¬ 
mit to this reproach. The proposition is made 
for the appointment of one or more joint commis¬ 
sioners by each party, to meet at Havana or Xal- 
apa, the American Commissioners being invested 
with discretionary power to Suspend hostilities 
and raise the existing blockade. 

2. The second is a reply by Jose Maria Ortiz 
Monasterio, dated February 22,,1847. The Min¬ 
ister acknowledges the reception of Mr. Buchan¬ 
an’s letter, through the hands of Mr. A. Atocha. 
The Mexican Government, he says, is pained at 
the interruption of the friendship which it assid¬ 
uously cultivated with a Republio whose progress 
it admired, and whose institutions it regarded as 
a model. Peace it has earnestly desired and la¬ 
bored to maintain, by every means compatible 
with national honor. “ The question of Texas 
was a cover to ulterior designs which now Btood 
disclosed.” Nevertheless, with the explicit un¬ 
derstanding that the integrity and independence 
of the Republio of Mexioo will be preserved, it 
will cheerfully accede to the proposition of the 
President of the United States, only, however, on 
the preliminary condition, that the blockade be 
raised and the invading forces withdrawn from 
Mexican territory. 

3. The third is a letter from Mr. Buchanan in 
reply, dated April 15,1847. The President re¬ 
grets the refusal of Mexioo to accede to the prop¬ 
osition for Commissioners, except on terms whioh 
he declares are “ Wholly inadmissible.” The high¬ 
est expediency forbids assent to them; and they 
find no sanction in the history of the belligerent 
relations of nations. The United States negoti¬ 
ated while British troops were upon American 
soil; and history is fall of such examples. The 
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President will not again renew the offer to nego¬ 
tiate, until at least he have reason to believe that 
it will be accepted by the Mexican Governments 
But he will despntoh to the headquarters of the 
army in Mexico, Nicholas P. Trist, Esq., as a 
Commissioner, invested with full power to con¬ 
clude a definitive treaty of peadfc. 

4. A letter dated June 22, from Don Domingo 
Ibarra, Minister of Internal and Foreign Rela¬ 
tions, to Mr. Buchanan, acknowledging his note 
of April IS, and informing him that it. had been 
transmitted to the Congress of the nation, to 
which was reserved the decision of the matter in 
question, and announcing that its deoision should 
bo communicated as soon as made. 

5. A note from General Herrera to Mr. Pa¬ 
checo, declining to accept an appointment as 

of the Commissioners to hear the propositions of 
the United S tates. 

0. A reply from Mr. Pacheco, dated August 26, 
urging the appointment upon Herrera, and an¬ 
nouncing that the negotiations were to take place 
on the next, day, at four o’clock in the afternoon. 

Another letter is also product in the Union, 
from the President to Mr. Shively, appointed dep¬ 
uty postmaster in Astoria, Oregon, designed to 
assure the people of Oregon of his interest in their 
welfare, and promising them that he would again 
urge upon Congress the propriety of providing 
them with a Territorial Government. 

TUB NKW 


A correspondent from the city of New York 
■*’ cheered us last night with the prospect of a re¬ 
union of the Democracy in that State. But the 
proceedings of the Legislative cauous, on Monday 
night, throw new difficulties in the way. We 
touch this matter with reluctance. Wo notice it, 
not because it relates to the internal divisions in 

majority of that cauous is calculated, if it spreads 
in the North, to affect the union, and suocess of 
the whole Republican party. An address and 
resolutions wore reported to the adjourned cauous, 
from the committee previously appointed to pre¬ 
pare them. They approve of the war, and pledge 
themselves to support it. They approve of Mr. 
Polk’s Administration. But, unfortunately, they 
sanction the Wilmot Proviso. They 
, “ Resolve, That all imputations upon the Democracy of this 
State, oome from what, quarter they may, that its patriotic 


lio in the ordinance of 1787, for the government of the N_ 

western Territory,u Sc. o. 

This determination to make the Wilmot Pro¬ 
viso an issue for the party, and an article of its 
creed, immediately divided the caucus. It was 
opposed by that portion of the caucus which is 
vulgarly called Hunkers. It gave rise to a fiery 
the course of which Mr. Young de¬ 


debate, 
dared— 
“ There 


ar 


here th 


he propagatloi 


i not the majority constrain them I 
sign an address in favor of freedom, which is repugnant i 
their convictions. Let them divide. The ground of tin 
opposition is, that the address speaks in behalf of fteedc 
against slavery. Well, since gentlemen are prepared for it, I 
us divide. Let those who choose to protest against thr 
sions of slavery agree to the regular address, and thorn 
content to see freedom abolished, sign one of the 


E 


Tho address and resolutions were finally car¬ 
ried by 29 to 17, (out of 64 Democratic members 
in the Legislature.) 

The two sections of the Democratic party are 
also divided about the manner of sending dele¬ 
gates to the National Convention. The Hunkers 
propose an election of delegates by districts; the 
Barnburners by a State Convention; so that, un¬ 
less time should bring healing under its wing— 
unless wisdom should show the necessity of con¬ 
ciliation and of union—we may see’ two sets of dele¬ 
gates appointed to the National Convention, and 
contending for the seats. 

No Republican can see these signs of division 
without some anxiety. W e feel it our duty to 
state the facts as they are passing before us, and 
especially to express our profound regret at the 
course which Mr. Young and his friends are pur¬ 
suing on the Wilmot Proviso. It is calculated to 
irritate the whole South, and to divide, distract, 
perhaps defeat, the party; but we still hope for 
the best. We never despair of the Republic. 

Washington Union. 

We rejoice at this action of tho N ew York De¬ 
mocracy. Nothing but tho interference of office¬ 
holders has given the appearance of any division 
in New York in regard to the extension of sla¬ 
very. The masses of all parties there view this 
projeot. with abhorrence. It is easy enough for 
the Administration to secure harmony in the Dem¬ 
ocratic party, by abandoning the sehemo of sla¬ 
very-extension. The remarks of the Union clearly 
show that, sooner than do this, it will hazard for¬ 
ever the prospects of the party; in a word, that 
the only bond of union is, full assent to the pro¬ 
ject of negro-slavery-propagandism. What a spec¬ 
tacle ! The organ of the Democratic Adminis¬ 
tration of this Model Republic, wailing over the 
opposition of Amerioan citizens to the extension 
of the curse of slavery to free territory ! 

DEATH OF CHANCELLOR KENT. 

Chancellor Kent died at his residence in New 
York, last Sunday evening, in the S5th year of 
his age, having lived, it is remarked, with undi¬ 
minished vigor, a quarter of a century beyond the 
epoch at which the Constitution of New York 
disqualified him for tho office of Chancellor. His 
celebrated “ Commentaries” were given to tho 
world after this period. 

At a meeting of the members of the bar of the 
Supremo Court, last Friday evening, the follow¬ 
ing resolutions were unanimously adopted: 

“ llcsohe.il, That the gentlemen of tho bar at¬ 
tending this court have learned, witk unfeigned 
regret, the recent death of James Kent, Esq., for-' 
merly chancellor of the State of N ew York. 

“ Resolved, That we feel and recognise the obli¬ 
gations whioh the bar of the United States are 
under to that just and learned man for his judi-‘ 
oial decisions, both as a judge of a court of com¬ 
mon law and in equity; and we acknowledge the 
great contribution made by him to the service of 
jurisprudence by his Book of Commentaries—a 
work not only prized by every lawyer in this 
country, but which has justly merited and receiv¬ 
ed high commendation from the leading lawyers 
and judges of Europe. 

_ 11 Resolved , That, as a testimony of our venera¬ 
tion and respect for the memory of the deceased, 
we will bear the usual badge oi mourning during 
the.present term ofthis court. 

“ Resolved, That tho Chairman and Secretary 
sign these proceedings; and that a committee of 
members of this bar be appointed to transmit them 
to the family of the deceased, and to express to 
them the assurance that we sincerely condole 
with them on the Iobs they have sustained,” 

THE VOTE IN MASSACHUSETTS. 

The 1 Boston Whifk presents the following table 
of returns in Massachusetts for the last six years. 
It is instructive. 


are flooded, and Broadway is overflowed. It is 
useless to calculate the dama’ge, or to endeavor to 
give an idea of the distress existing among us. 

“ Business has been almost entirely suspended. 
Half tho lumber in the city is afloat, and boats 
have even been carried off the stocks in the ship 

We trust the acoount may prove to have been 
exaggerated. As to five thousand families being 
rendered houseless, or one-fourth of the popula¬ 
tion of tho city, wo do not believe it. It cannot be. 
Marietta and Parkersburg are also reported 
to be inundated. There must be great destruc¬ 
tion of property all along the river. 

LIBERTY VOTE IN NEW YORK. 

From the official returns of the late New York 
elections, published in the Albany Argus, we learn 
that the Liberty vote was as follows: 

C. O. Shopard, Lieutenant Governor 13,429 
William Jay, Secretary of State - 8,518 

Lewis Tappan, Comptroller - - 10,400 

C. A. Wheaton, Treasurer - - 8,561 

Leonard. Gibbs, Attorney General - 10,365 
Francis A. Utter, State Engineer - 7,629 

L. M. Moore, Canal Commissioner - 10,000 
John Thomas, do. do. - 10,328 

Noadiali Moore, do. do. -• 8,583 

Abijah Fitoh, Prison Inspector - 10,091 
Calvin Cook, do. do. - 8,528 

Peter Rowe, do. do. - 8,411 

Messrs. Shepard, Tappan, &c., received oor 
siderable support from the National Reformers. 

IMPORTANT FROM MEXICO. 

Nows 
Mexico, 
apa to the 28th. 

Santa Anna, aooording to the most authentic 
accounts, Hat the head of eighteen hundred troops. 
He was hostile to the Congress of Mexico, and 
asserted that he had been displaced from the com¬ 
mand of the army because he was opposed to 
peace. 

General Anaya was elected President of Mex- 
o on the 11th ult. His term'of office extends 
the 8th of January next. 1-Ie is known to be 
favor of peace. Villamil is continued in the 
War Department, and Pena y Pena is Secretary 
of State. The whole Administration is a pacific 
i, and one of its first acts was to despatch a 
commissioner to Mexico to treat. Mr. *Trist’s 
powers had been revoked before that, and General 
Scott had no power to listen to negotiations. 
They were probably inferred to Washington. 

It is reported that Generals Worth and Pillow 
and Lieutenant. Colonel Duncan havo been placed 
under arrest by General Scott, for having writ¬ 
ten letters reflecting upon him. 

The Pur os have withdrawn from tho Mexican 
Congress in (Aueretaro, and it is apprehended a 
quorum cannot be had to do business. 


LATER FROM SANTA FE. 

Intelligence, on the 13th, was reoeived at St. 
Louis, from Santa Fe, to the 20th October: 

“ Fifteen hundred American troops and twelve 
pieces of artillery were to be despatched against 
Chihuahua, and three companies were already on 
the road, but bad halted below Albequerque, wait¬ 
ing reinforcements, as it was rumored that the 
Mexicans had been concentrated at El Paisso. 
The American troops will undoubtedly meet with 
a stubborn resistance, either there or at Chihua¬ 
hua. Col. Gilpin had arrived with his battalion; 
Gen. Price was at Walnut Hills, and expected to 
reach Santa Fe about the 1st of December. 

“ The command that arrived at St. Louis had 
suffered greatly from cold and hunger on tlieir 
tedious route from Santa Fe.” 

FROM THE PACIFIC. 

The New York Herald has dates from the Pa- 
oific to November 8th. According to the Val¬ 
paraiso Eagle, of October 26th, an earthquake 
had occurred there on the 8th, which lasted 45 
seconds. In the surrounding country it was more 
violent than at Valparaiso. The Lima New Era , 
of the 8th November, reports the total destruc¬ 
tion of La Ligua and Petorca. Coquimbo also 
suffered severely. 

FROM CALIFORNIA. 

The Journal of Commerce has late dates from 
California. The people of San Francisco had 
elected a town council. The emigration to Cali¬ 
fornia this year will not exceed ninety wagons. 
The emigration to Oregon, it was stated, was im¬ 
mense. Up to the 18th August, 770 wagons had 
passed Fort Hall, and many moro are expected. 

OUTRAGE T 


question of expediency, hut power. He was an 
advocate of prudence now, and prudence-forever; 
but what was their power? The point to which 
he would address himself was, that where power 
existed in the Constitution over any subject, there 
existed also all the necessary power to carry it 
out. Under what authority had the Govern¬ 
ment erected the marble Post Office? Under tbe 
power to establish Post Offices and Post Roads. 
It was necessary to have a place in which to trans¬ 
act the business of tbe Post Office Department. 
Under what specific grant of power had they 
built the President’s house ? tho Capitol? None— 
there was no specific grant of power to do either— 
it was an incident to the power to establish a 
Government. 

Mr. Pettit went on to specify numerous other 
exercises of power, strictly incidental, to 6how 
that this power over improvements came within 
that category. 

Before he had concluded, a message was re¬ 
oeived from tho Senate, notifying the House of 
the death of Mr. Speight. 

Mr. Thompson, of Mississippi, made a short 
address, the usual resolutions were adopted, and 
tho Honse adjourned. 

Friday, December 17. 

The Senate did not sit to-day. 

House.— Mr. Botts succeeded in having his 
resolution ill regard to the Postmaster General 
read, and referred to the Committee on Post 
Offices and Post Roads. 

Mr. Pettit took some exceptions to the report 
of his remarks in the Union. 

The death of Mr. Dromgoole, of Virginia, was 
'ounced, the customary proceedings took 


; THE PAWNEE INDIANS. 

Pittsburg, December 20, 1847. 
Intelligence has been received from Fort Main, 
tho 25th of October, giving the particulars of a 
detestable massacre that had occurred there. The 
Indians went into the fort, who, upon some slight 
of quarrel, were set upon, and seven killed 
and twenty wounded, by Colonel Gilpin’s men. 
The horrid outrage was committed during the 
absence of Colonel Gilpin. 

The Upper Mississippi is almost closed by ice. 

The New York Evangelist, a very able and 
high-toned religions paper, with which we havo 
been in the habit of exchanging many years, ap¬ 
pears in new type. The Evangelist deals freely 
and feelingly with popular sins and evils. 


i Art. Edited 

-- - -Post, No. «, 

•eet, N ew York. Terms—one eo, y, one year, $3; 
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54,242 8,901 121,042 


1846 


>4,813 


1847 - - 53,750 39,683 12,309 105,742 
The Whig comes to tho following conclusions: 
1 wenty thousand voters of Massachusetts never 
vot.e at all. Fifteen thousand, and claimed to he 
Whigs, vote only once in five years, and then 
only if they like the issue made. Fifteen thou¬ 
sand Democrats, who voted steadily till 1844, 
have not voted since. And ten thousand Liberty 
voters remain pretty much as they were. To 
sum up—fifty thousand voter# cannot bo positive¬ 
ly depended on by any party, and yet they will 
advocate the reverse whenever they choose. 


A telegraphic despatch to tho Philadelphia Led¬ 
ger says: 

“ Tho waters of the Ohio have now swelled to 
the highest point attained during the great flood 
ot 1832, and the lower part of the city is entirely 
inundated. At least five thousand families have 
been rendered houseless by this disastrous flood, 
and great distress must ensue in consequence. 

“ A public meeting of the citizens has been call¬ 
ed, to provide the means for alleviating their des¬ 
titute condition, The stores south pf Pearl street 


The January number of this magazine is abso¬ 
lutely magnificent, in its twelve superb embellish¬ 
ments, to say nothing of its superior paper and 
beautiful clear type. There ore two of rich mez¬ 
zotints—one by Doney, the other by Sadd. Then 
a line engraving by Osborne, very bold, and alto¬ 
gether exoellent. Then a riohiy colored fash¬ 
ion plate. Then eight admirable wood cuts, 
by Childs and Loomis. The designs are, in all 
cases, under the direction of Matteson, Besides 
all this, there are two pages of excellent Music, 
by Mrs. Hull. The contributions are by our first 
authors. We notice papers by Willis, Bryant, 
Benjamin, Hoyt, J. Bayard Taylor, Brougham, 
Matteson, Mrs. Osgood, Mrs. Child, Mrs. Sig¬ 
ourney, Mrs. Embury, Mrs. Dana, Mrs. Ellett, 
Mrs. Hull, Mrs. Thompson, Miss H. F. Gould, 
Miss Augusta Browne, and Mrs. Kirkland her¬ 
self _ * 

THIRTIETH CONGRESS. 

FIRST SJ^SION. 

Thursday, December 16. 

Senate.— Several documents were laid before 
the Senate; among others, the report of the pro- 
oeetnngB orwwar meeting pwi a d«jphi«. 

On motion of Mr. Atherton, so much of the 
President’s message as relates to finanoe was 
forred to the Finance Committee. 

Mr. Foote announced the death of the late Sen¬ 
ator Speight, of Mississippi, with the usual re¬ 
marks. 

The Senate resolved to wear crape the custom¬ 
ary number of days, and adjourned till Monday. 

House.— The special order, the consideration 
of the report of the select oommittee appointed to 
revise the Rules, was postponed till to-morrow. 

Mr. Botts endeavored, unsuccessfully, to intro¬ 
duce a resolution authorizing and directing the 
Postmaster General to renew the contract with 
the Richmond, Fredericksburg, and Potomac Rail¬ 
road. 

Tbe debate on the resolution in regard to the 
appointment of a Committee on Home Commerce 
whs resumed, when Mr. Pettit, of Indiana, rose to 
address the House,-in opposition to the doctrines 
maintained in the veto message of the President. 

If any ono man had labored more than another for 
tho election of tho present incumbent to tbe Ex¬ 
ecutive chair, it was he. No member of the House 
more oordially agreed with the Administration in 
its prominent measures—the Tariff and Texas 
annexation. There was no man who would give 
a heartier and more cordial support to the war. 
He had laboriously defended and pertinaciously 
adhered to the Administration, from convictions 
of its being right. 

But here was a subject in which his oonstitu- 

its were deeply interested, and on whioh he dif¬ 
fered from the Administration. For the first 
time, the President denied that Congress had any 
power to make any improvements whereby the 
commerce of tho country could be protected from 
tho billows and the breakers. Once he had under¬ 
stood him to be in favor of improving salt water 
harbors; but the power to do this was now de- 

Mr. Pettit was not in favor of extravagance, but 
to deny the right to make any improvements, was 
tQ deny an inalienable right. This was not a 


Saturday, December 18. 

The Senate did not sit to-day. 

House— The Speaker announced the special 
order, being the report of the Select Committee 
on Rules, as the first business before the Blouse. 
The first, rule was a substitute for the thirty- 
third, or one hour rule; and to this an alternative 
had been reported by the committee, as follows: 

“ No member shall occupy more than one hour 
and a half in debate on any question, in the House 
or in Committee; but a member reporting tbe 
measure under consideration from a committee 
may open and close the debate: provided, that 
where debate is closed by order of the House, 
any member shall be allowed in committee fivr 
minutes to explain any amendment he may offer.’ 

Mr. Pollock moved to amend, by striking ou 
the words, “and a half.” He was in favor of 
restricting speeches to one hour. 

Mr. Collamer thought that the word “on” 
should be inserted between “reporting” and “the 
measure,” and at the proper time he would make 
this motion. Sometimes Dills came from the Sen¬ 
ate, which were considered there and committed, 
and reported on, either for adoption or rejection. 
But, according to this rule, the member reporting 
such a measure adversely, would not be entitled 
ijl the privilege of tho opening and closing speech. 
Mi’. Truman Smith, of Connecticut, was in fa¬ 
ir of the alternative as it stood. The one hour 
ile was a limitation on debate. Some subjects 
could not be presented fairly in the space of ono 
hour. If the House adopted the amendment just 
proposed, he would urge the rejection of the en- 
■ ; Te rule. 

Mr. Pollock thought the one hour rule one of 
the best measures of the Twenty-seventh Con¬ 
gress. It was a good Whig measure, and he hoped 
the House would cling to it. It economized time, 
and facilitated business. Some members talked 
just to fill their hour; and were a longer pe¬ 
riod fixed, they would do the same thing. The 
speeches made here were addressed formally to the 
Speaker, but really to the constituency, which 
they would reach, as well written, as if spoken. 
Mr. Woodward sustained the amendment. It 
as no violation of the freedom of speech. The 
freedom of debate "was conventional, and every 
deliberative body had power to regulate it. Un¬ 
der the one hour rule, none would speak, because 
none would have the opportunity. 

Mr. Henley thought it strange that a Whig 
House should undertake to repeal a Whig meas¬ 
ure. He was in favor of the one hour rule. They 
would do well to imitate the brevity of such men 
as Franklin and Jefferson. 

Mr. Cobb, if he thought it was to be hoped for, 
would ask the House to abolish all restrictions on 
debate. It was not the one hour rule of the 27th 
Congress that expedited business, but the rule 
adopted by the same Congress, giving to the ma¬ 
jority of the House the power, by resolution, to 
close debate in Committee of the Whole on the 
stateof the Union, when it pleases. Before that, 
a ma jority of two-thirds was required. 

Mr Smith, of Indiana, said, that one hour and 
a half had already been agreed upon in commit¬ 
tee as a compromise. For his part, he was op¬ 
posed to all limitations of debate. Some gen¬ 
tlemen required more, some less, time than an 
hour. 

Mr. Vinton thought the debates of the House 
had lost in point of character by the adoption of 

this one hour rule, and he- " ’ ’ 

cilitated business. 

Mr. Rockwell should vote to strike out “and a 
half,” and then against the whole substitute, pre¬ 
ferring the original proposition. There were ve-” 

few gentlemen, who understood the question _ 

which they spoke, that could not present their 

*» Mr. Morse said, that the character of Amerioan 
eloquence had been deeply injured by the loose 
way of speaking indulged in the House. He de¬ 
sired to see this habit corrected, and the ope hour 
rule was favorable in this light. He had never 
found it necessary to speak more than one hour. 

r-fft 1mA K atoned t.n i, - - 


He had listened to debates in the French Cham¬ 
ber and British Parliament, and rarely had he 
heard speeches longer than forty or fifty minutes. 
Let speakers be called to order whenever they 
wandered from the subject, and one hour would 
be enough for them. 

Mr. Wick said, debate in this House had three 
objects—to influence the mind here, to enlighten 
the constituency, to set forth their own claims. 
(Or, to give the precise language, as reported in 
the Intelligencer,) “ Lastly, it had reference to 
their personal rights, and the personal self-estimate 
of the individual members of the House.” He ar¬ 
gued that all these objects would be more effectu¬ 
ally secured by the one hour rule. As to the 
“ proposition^ as he called it, new members would 
have no chance at all, unless thoy voted for this 
rule. “ At the last Congress, I sat here for 
ty-nine days, every day some five, six, seve„, 
eight times jumping from my seat, and calling, 
1 Mr. Chairman!’ at the top of my voice. On the 
twenty-ninth day, at four-and-a-half o’clock past 
meridian, I at last got the floor. Everything had 
been said—nothing had been left of argument— 
and bo I had to make some fun; and when it went 
home in the shape of fun, some of my constitu¬ 
ents, I believe, thought I had been induced to 
trifle with too grave a subject.” 

Mr. Holmes moved an adjournment, but the 
motion failed. 

Mr. Thompson thought it ridiculous 

ure thoughts by minutes. But he could_ 

sent to abolish the hour rule, without removing 
the desks and other conveniences used by gentle¬ 
men for the transaction of their own private busi¬ 
ness. Let these things be taken away, a rostrum 
made for the person speaking, and tbe House 
would listen while he had something to say, and 
then the confusion would stop him. 

Mr. Goggin moved to lay the proposition 
the table. Not earned. 

Mr. Pollock’s amendment was agreed to. The 
amendment, as amended, was agreed to, and then 
adopted as one of the rules of the House. The 
substitute first reported by the committee was 
stricken out, 

The second amendment reported by tho com¬ 
mittee, as follows, was disagreed to : 

“ 2. After any bill, resolution, or other matter, 
is entered'on the calendar, any member may regis¬ 
ter his name with the Clerk as intending to de¬ 
bate the same; and when such bill, resolution, or 
other matter, is under consideration, the Speaker 
or Chairman shall call on each member to speak, 
in an order to be settled by lot, under the direc¬ 
tion of the Speaker; provided that the member 
who reported the same from any committee of the 
House may, at his option, open and olose the de¬ 
bate.” 

The third was agreed to, as follows: 

“ 3. Members may address the House or Com¬ 
mittee from the Clerk’s desk, or from a place near 
the Speaker’s chair.” 

The fourth amendment was read, as follows: 

“ 4. The Speaker shall not entertain a motion 
to suspend the rules of the Honse, at any time, 
except on Monday of every week, and except 
during the last ten days of the session ; provided 
nothing herein contained shall be construed to 
alter so much of the 133d rule as provides as fol-. 
lows : 1 The House may, at any time, by a vote of 
a majority of the members present, suspend the 
rules and orders for the purpose of going into 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union; and, also, for providing for the dis¬ 
charge of the committee from the further con¬ 
sideration of any bill referred to it, after acting, 
without debate, on all amendments pending, and 
that may be offered.’” 

Mr. Woodward moved to amend the above, so 
as to make the rule read— 

“ Except during the last ten days of the ses¬ 
sion, the Speaker shall not entertain a motion to 
suspend the rules of the House at any time, ex¬ 
cept on Monday of every week; provided,” &c. 

Mr. Woodward’s amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment, as amended, was then adopted 

The fifth rule was then read, as follows : 

’ 5. Whenever the Committee of the Whole 


chairman shall cause the roll of tho House 
Palled, and thereupon the committee shall ..... 
and the chairman shall report the names of the 
absentees to the House, which shall be entered < 
the journal.” 

It was agreed to. 

The sixth proposed rule was read, as follows: 

“ 0. Tn Committee of the Whole on the sta 
of the Union, all business shall be considered ai 
concluded in the order of reference to them by 
the Honse, except, general appropriation bills, 
and, in time of war, bills for raising money or men. 
and bills concerning a treaty of peace, which may 
be preferred at the discretion of the committee.” 

This was adopted, after the insertion of tbe 
words, “ and the Committee of the Whole House,” 
between the word “ Union” and the words “ all 
business.” 

The' seventh rule proposed tho appointment of 
a standing committee on the Smithsonian Institu- 

Mr. Ingersoll expressed a desire to postpone 
this bill to a future day; but 

Mr. Hilliard obtained permission to make a 
brief statement in regard to tbe institution, cor¬ 
recting several false reports that had gone forth. 
He opposed with some indignation the appoint¬ 
ment of a standing committee to supervise the 
Board of Regents. 

Mr. Johnson, of Tennessee, thought the insti¬ 
tution an incubus on the Treasury, liable to great 
abuses, and that Congress ought to hold its ’ 
agers to strict responsibility. 

On motion, the House resolved that the rules 
of the last Congress, and those of this day, bo 
adopted. 

Monday, December 20. 

Senate.— Mr. Webster appeared in his seat to¬ 
day. 

Resolutions were submitted— 

By Mr. Baldwin : From tho State of Connecti¬ 
cut, in favor of Whitney’s railroad. 

By Mr. Hale : From New Hampshire, in favor 
of the compromises of the Constitution,and against 
the extension of slavery. 

By Mr. Atherton: From the same State, in re¬ 
lation to tho franking privilege. 

By Mr. Niles: From Connecticut, against the 
extension of slavery. 

By Mr. Underwood: From Kentucky, urging 
the passage of laws to enable slaveholders to re¬ 
cover their fugitive slaves in free States. 

They were all ordered to be printed. 

Mr. Niles, in submitting the resolutions of Con¬ 
necticut, said that the public sentiment of tho 
Nortli would sustain the rights of the slave States, 
but it was inexorable against the admission of 
slavery into any new territory that might be ac¬ 
quired. 

Mr. Underwood complained of the annoyanoe 
suffered by slaveholders, in attempts to recover 
their fugitive slaves. He hoped the Committee 
on the Judiciary would revise the law, and 
what could be done on the subject. 

Several bills were introduced on leave, and ap¬ 
propriately referred. 

Mr. Calhoun called up his resolutions, and de¬ 
sired to fix Tuesday fortnight for thpir considera- 

Mr. Allen said that it was desirable to hear an 
explanation of their purport, coming, as they did, 
from a quarter which entitled them to great- con¬ 
sideration. Were they designed to exclude the 
idea of territorial indemnity from Mexico? 

Mr. Calhoun replied, that the great question 
is, whether the nationality of Mexico should be 
extinguished or not. To that point they 
directed. 

Mr. Allen suggested their reference to theCom- 
littee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. Calhoun thought this would be an infringe- 
icnt of bis rights. He was entitled first to make 
n explanation of his views. What he wished to 
guard against was—an end not heretofore con¬ 
templated, probably not intended—the annihila¬ 
tion of Mexico. 

Mr. Allen argued that the reference he sug¬ 
gested would be respectful to the Senator ; and he 
added some remarks in opposition to what he sup¬ 
posed the opinions of the Senator from South Car¬ 
olina, that territorial indemnity and the annihi¬ 
lation of Mexico were identical. 

Mr. Calhoun remarked that he had been mis¬ 
understood. His resolutions did not involve the 
question of indemnity at all. His views on the 
Mexican war remained unchanged. 

Mr. Sevier was anxious to have all the great 
political measures disposed of before they embark- 
- tlJe sea of discussion. He, for one, did not do- 
he reference of the resolutions to the Com¬ 
mittee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. Allen withdrew his motion. 

Mr. Dickinson wished his resolutions consid¬ 
ered on the day immediately preceding that fixed 
for calling up those of the Senator from South 
Carolina. 

Mr. Cass concurred with Mr. Sevier, and did 
not think the resolutions of Mr. Calhoun at all 
practical. 

Mr. Calhoun insisted that they were practical. 
The country was going on to a finale not antici¬ 
pated, which would place it in a most perplexing 
situation. An early expression of opinion was 
required to guard against it. It was important 
to decide what they were going to do, so as to es¬ 
timate the amount of forces, &o. 

Mr. Cass said every man, woman, and child, in 
the United States, knew the objects of the war— 
satisfaction and indemnity. He regarded the 
resolutions of Mr. Calhoun as mere abstractions. 


referred to the Committee of the Whole on 
state of the Union. 

Mr. Wentworth introduced a resolution. 
firming the power of Congress over the subject, of 
intern»l improvements, and demanded the pre¬ 
vious question. The demand was' sustained, tho 
question was taken on the resolution, the yt 
and nays called, and the vote stood—for the r«i 
lution, 138 ; against it, 54. So the resolution tv 


carried. 

Several bills 
adjourned. 


a introduced, and the House 


House, —A great number of petitions were pre¬ 
sented, several praying for the termination of hos¬ 
tilities with Mexico; whioh were referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Resolutions were then submitted, of every va¬ 
riety. One had reference to the exploring expe¬ 
dition to the Dead Sea; another, to an expression 
of sympathy with the Pope. Laid over under the 
rule. One was adopted instructing the Commit¬ 
tee on Commerce to inquire into the expediency 
<j>f reciprocal commercial arrangements between 
the United States and the Canadas. Another in¬ 
structed the Committee ou Post Offices and Post 
Roads to inquire into the expediency of abolish¬ 
ing the present postage on transient newspapers. 

It was resolved that the Committee on Foreign 
Relations be instructed to inquire into the expe¬ 
diency of providing for a Minister Plenipotenti¬ 
ary to Italy, with Secretaries of Legation at Rome, 
Turin, and Naples. 

Mr. Brodhead obtained leave to bring in a bill 
to abolish postage on newspapers within thirty 
miles of the place of their publication. 

Mr. Schenck offered a resolution, which lies 
over one day under the rule, requesting informa¬ 
tion of the President ou a variety of topics relat¬ 
ing to the Government of New Mexico, and the 
.conduct of United States officers, &o. 

Mr. Pettit offered two resolutions, affirming the 
power of Congress, with certain qualifications, 
improve rivers and harbors. 

Mr. Sims moved that they lie on the table. 

Mr. C. J. Ingersoll called for a division of t 
question. 

And the question being about to be taken > 
the first resolution, 

Mr. Sims objected against the division, as o 
of order. 

The Chair overruled him. 

He appealed. 

The House sustained the appeal, by 126 to 71, 
and the decision of the Speaker was reversed. 

The motion to lay the resolutions on the table 
was then put, and lost—yeas 66, nays 116. 

The resolutions lie over for consideration. 

Mr. Richardson introduced three resolutions, 
declaring the war with Mexico just, asserting the 
duty of a vigorous prosecution, and stating that 
the amount of indemnity should depend upon the 
obstinacy of the enemy and duration of the war 

The House got rid of them by adjourning. 

Tuesday, December 21. 

Senate. —The ordinary routine of business wa£ 
attended to, and the Senate adjourned. 

House.— The States were called upon for peti¬ 
tions, resolutions, &c., and the session was chiefly 
occupied with this business, and with attempts to 
obtain some expression of opinion on the war, ’ 
causes, course, and objects. 

A petition for the repeal of all acts of Con¬ 
gress relating to the slave trade in the District 
n ' signed by several citizens 

... .. Giddings, 

motion made to refer it to the Committee 
Judiciary, with instructions, &c. 

A member from Tennessee moved that it be 
laid on the table. 

The Chair being about to put this motion, the 
yeas and nays were demanded and ordered. 

Several members were out of their seats. The 
vote was taken, and the result was—yeas 97, 

There being a tie, the Speaker said, it had al¬ 
ways been his practice to vote for giving all peti¬ 
tions a respectful hearing, and he voted, nay. So 
the House refused to lay the petition on the table; 
and the motion recurring, to refer it to the Judi¬ 
ciary Committee, Mr. Giddings withdrew the in¬ 
structions, at the suggestion of several who de- 
’ red this reference. 

A member (from Maryland, we think) moved 

refer it to the Committee on the District of | 
Columbia; but these motions giving rise to de¬ 
bate, the petition was laid over one day, under 
the rule. 

Mr. Richardson' called up his resolution in ref¬ 
erence to the war. and the previous question was 
demanded. 

Pending this, several counter resolutions from 
various members were presented and allowed to 
be read for information. 

A strong effort was made to bring the House 


SUPREME COURT. 

December U, 1847.—Wm. M. McPherson, Esq,, 
of Missouri; Marcus Morton, jun., and Augustus 
II. Fiske, Esqs., of Massachusetts; Joseph M. 
Root, Esq., of Ohio; and A. P. Hayne, Esq., of 
South Carolina, were admitted attorneys and 
counsellors of this Court. 

No. 28. Richard Bein and wife, appellants, vs. 
Mary Heath. The argument continued by Mr. 
Bradley for the appellee, and by Revcrdy John¬ 
son for the appellants. 

December 15, 1847.—No. 29. David S. Stacy, ad¬ 
ministrator of C. S. Lee, plaintiff in error, vs. J. 
B. Thrasher, use of Wm. Sellers. Argued by Mr. 
Crittenden, and submitted on printed argument 
by Mr. Henderson for the defendants in error. 

No. 32. Richard W. King and others, plaintiffs 
in error, vs. United States. The argument was 
commenced by Mr. Coxe for the plaintiffs in 

December 16, _ 1847.—S. W. Downs, Esq., of 
Louisiana, admitted an attorney and counsellor 
of this Court. 

No. 19. J. A. Villalobos and others, appellants, 
vs. the United States. Submitted by Mr. Yulee 
on a printed argument for the appellants. 

No. 32. R. King and others, plaintiffs in error, 
vs. the United States. The argument was con¬ 
tinued by Mr. Coxe for the plaintiffs in error, 
and by Mr. Attorney General for the defendant 

December 17, 1S47.—No. 176. Lawson F. Hen¬ 
derson, plaintiff in error, vs. Lemuel Mathews. 
In error to the Circuit Court of the United States 
for Mississippi. 

On the motion of General Howard, of counsel 
for the defendant in error, this writ of error was 
dooketed and dismissed, with costs. 

No. 177, M. Mathison et al., plaintiffs in error, 
the Mobile Branch Bank. In error to ’ 11 “ I 
Supreme Court of Alabama, 

On motion of Mr. Inge, of counsel for the de¬ 
fendant in error, this writ of error was docketed 
and dismissed, with costs. 


record and printed arguments by Mr. Root for 
the plaintiffs, and Mr. Hand for the defendants. 

No 145. M. A. Van Ness, plaintiff in error, vs. 
C. P. Van Ness, administrator of John P. Van 
Ness. The argument of the motion to dismiss 
this writ of error was commenced by Mr. Cox, in 
support of the motion, and continued by Messrs. 
May and Brent, in opposition thereto. 

Adjourned till Monday, 11 o'clock, A. M. 
December 20, 1847.—Present as on Friday, and 
Mr. Justice Daniel. 

No. 7. George Smith, plaintiff in error, vs. W. 
Turner, health commissioner. &c., of New York. 
The argument of this cause was commenced by 
Mr. Ogden, for the plaintiff in error. 


CORRESPONDENCE OF THE ERA. 

CINCINNATI CORRESPONDENCE. 

Flood at Cincinnati—Pork Market—Politics — Radi¬ 
cal and Conservative Democrats. 

Cincinnati, Dec. 13, 1847. 

Mr Dear Sir : No topic is of so much interest 
to us Cincinnatians at present as the great rise in 
the Ohio. You remember the flood— as the 
great rise of 1832 is commonly called—when the 
greater part of the lower plain of the city was un - 
der water, and people sailed in every kind of wa¬ 
ter craft, except large steamboats, through the 
principal streets of that quarter. The present 
rise has not been exceeded, during this century, 
except by that flood. Already the water has en¬ 
tered many of the buildings near the river, and 
serious apprehensions are entertained that the 
stores and dwellings on Front and Columbia 
streets will be invaded. As I came in from Co¬ 
lumbus in the cars this morning, I observed many 
persons busy with carts carrying stone to the river, 
to be used in “ weighting down,” as it is called, 
lumber, and even steamboats on the stocks. As 
1 passed the water works, 1 noticed that the pro¬ 
gress of the inundation was likely to reach the 
firebeds, and suspend the action of the machinery ; 
and, shortly after 1 reached town, I learned that 
proclamation had been mado by the public crier, 
that the supply of water from the hydrants was 
suspended. The appearance of the river is truly 
magnificent. It is no longer the placid and gen¬ 
tle La Belle Riviere, but, turbid and turbulent, 
wide and deep, it rushes along, like a sea, roaring 
and dashing. It is a grand spectacle, but it is sad 
to think what devastation it spreads. 

Next to the progress of the inundation, the up¬ 
permost subject is the—what think you ? The 
Mexican war? President’s message? Wilmot 
Proviso ? No, no—the price of pork. The pork 
market opened well for the fanners. The pack¬ 
ers bought readily at four dollars and four dol¬ 
lars and fifty cents a hundred ; but these prices 
soon declined, and now purchases are made at half 
the latter rate. This great reduction in the price 
of our staple indicates, of course, a corresponding 
reduction in the income of the State during the 
next year, and many.already begin to predict hard 

But while the rise of the river and the decline 
of pork are the main subjects of discussion, politi¬ 
cal questions are not wholly lost sight of. The 
Biennial Convention of tfie Democracy is to as¬ 
semble at Columbus on the 8th. of January, and 
an unusual interest is felt in its anticipated pro¬ 
ceedings, and unusual exertions are made to send 
men of particular inclinations as delegates to that 
body. The Herkimer Convention is much felt, 
and the Herkimer spirit is much dreaded by many, 
perhaps most, of the Democratic leaders. The 
great political problem, therefore, is to abandon 
the Wilmot Proviso, and yet seem to adhere to it. 
An effort will be made on the 8th of this nature. 
Tho friends of the Proviso are alarmed and jeal¬ 
ous, and, unless the submissionists quietly give 
way, exciting scenes may be expected. It is hard¬ 
ly to be supposed, however, that they will give 
way. They are evidently under orders from 
Washington. There is a remarkable coincidence 
between the language of a resolution of an office¬ 
holders’ meetiug at Columbus a few days ago and 
the concluding sentences of the President’s mes¬ 
sage, which had not then appeared. It may ' 

accidental; it is certainly singular. In the me_ 

time, while many of the Democracy, and particu¬ 
larly the officeholders and tfieir dependants, are 
preparing treason to the cause of freedom, a strong 
anti determined spirit of adhesion to the principles 
of the Proviso is observable in the popular masses. 
“ The 8th of January may witness another Syra¬ 
cuse Convention,” writes a leading Democrat, 

“ but, if so, there must be another Herkimer.” 

The independent Anti-Slavery men, who > 
stitute the strength of the Liberty party, 
looking with much interest to the aotion of 
Hale in the Senate and Mr. Tuck in the House, 
at Washington. As one of them, I confess I was 
sorry to see that Mr. Tuck voted for Gen. Wil¬ 
son as Speaker. Gen. Wilson is a Whig, and 
voted himself for Winthrop. That Wilson i: 
Whig is not a matter of much moment; but tl 

he voted for Winthrop is; for that vote olasi_ 

him among those who acknowledge the authority 
of the Whig caucus, and cannot be relied or *— 
independent Anti-Slavery action. 

I may be mistaken in this view of tho 
of Mr. Tuck and of the position of General 
Wilson. I hope 1 am. But I confess I should 
have been better pleased to see Mr. Tuck voting 
for an independent Wilmot Proviso Democrat, 
not voting at all. The Buffalo Convention e 
pressed, I think, the general sense of Liberty m__ 
.as to the proper course to be pursued by Anti- 
Slavery men in Congress, and we of the West are 
looking anxiously to see measures brought for- 


BALTIMORE CORRESPONDENCE. 

Close of the Debate on the Wilmot Proviso before the 
Franklin. Institute—The fickleness of Public Men 
and the uurelmhleness of Politicians—Important 
Verdict—Curious Workings of ow' Slave Laws — 
Abuses of the same, &c. 

Baltimore, December 20, 1847. 

To the Editor of the National Era : 

The discussion of the Wilmot Proviso, before 
the Franklin Institute, commenced on the evening 
ot last W ednesday week—was closed last week. 
It was very animated. Slavery received some 
very heavy thrusts during the debate, showing 
that the friends of freedom in this city begin to 
ieel that the time for apology for speaking the 
truth in plainness and boldness, has passed for¬ 
ever away! Even the cry of “Abolitionist,” 
‘Fanatic,” and all that, will no longer suffice to 
choke off “free speech and frank avowals” on 
the momentous subject of slavery. The decision 
was against the Proviso. This result, is not lo be 
wondered at, in view of the fact, that among the 
opponents of the just principles of the measure 
was found a gentleman whoso name stood pror ' 
nently on the Whig delegate ticket at our rece... 
election, and to whose arguments peculiar force 
was imparted by tho announcement that a review 
of his former opinions, induced by tho perusal of 
Vice President Dallas’s Pittsburg speech, had led 
to a total oliange in his views upon the subject. 
While according fullest sincerity to the senti¬ 
ments of the gentleman referred to, I cannot 1'ail 
to learn a lesson of caution, as to how 1 place my 
trust in politicians hereafter; for it was a know¬ 
ledge of his former views upon this great and 
important subject, that was a strong inducement 
to cast my ballot for him, and commend him 
others seeking to know who were “ right” on t 
question of slavery. Alas! how little depen 
”ice is to be placed in politicians! 

T ho individual well known as the very “prince 
of slave-dealers” in this city, has just obtained a 
verdict from Washington county court, of consid¬ 
erable importance, by which some seven or eight 
hundred dollars damages have been awarded him, 
against the deputy sheriff of that oounty. This 
functionary, it appears, sold H. H. Slattor a col¬ 
ored man, who had been ordered to be sold out 
of the State, for crime. The dealer' took him U 
New Orleans, where he disposed of him with tht 
usual profit upon human blood and bones. Sonu 
time afterwards, the “chattel” was returned tc 
him, under the laws of Louisiana—there being a 
statute in that State forbidding the sale therein 
of convicts. Hence the present action at law, 
and the result. This law of Louisiana (other 
Southern States have adopted it, 1 believe) is 
producing some effects which are curiously thwart¬ 
ing to the existing laws of Maryland. For ex¬ 
ample : there is now in our jail a free eolored 
man, for whom the sheriff would gladly take a 
fivepenny bit, there being no traders willing to 
take the risk of his sale in the South! Under 
our laws, he has been ordered to be sold out of 
the State lor a term of years—his conviction 
being for a second oft'cnce in the way of theft, It 
is true he is aged, and in frail health, besides 
having considerable of tho real “native” blood 
in his veins; but neither of these reasons alone 
would save him from the greedy clutches of the 
“soul-drivers,” in the absence of the laws cited 
above. Some one of them would jump at his 
purchase under different circumstances; and, 
having procured a temporary ownership in him, 
would soon find a good market for him in the 
Slave Land, where his days would probably be all 
ended in bondage. This inference will be held 
justifiable when i state the fact, that but tow of 
the free colored people heretofore sold for a term 
of years, have ever been known to return from 
the dreary banishment to whioh this barbarous 
and disgraceful slaveholding statute had consigned 
them! 

There are a considerable number 'of “run¬ 
aways ” now in our jail—at least, committed as 
such. One of them is a man who was committed 
once before—only about two months since—and 
discharged for want of an owner. 1 would re¬ 
spectfully submit, whether discretion should not 
be given to the warden to reject persons thus com¬ 
mitted a second time, under like circumstances. 
Shall the whole people be taxed to sustain a prison 
for the convenience and profit of every constable 
who is disposed to play the part of “ negro-catch¬ 
er,” or magistrate who may be ready to commit 
them, without reference to the fact of their hav¬ 
ing been in prison before ? 'The members of the 
Legislature elect for Baltimore city and county 
ought to see that there is a remedy for this pal¬ 
pable abuse of the slave laws. Conscience knows 
they are onerous enough to the non-slaveholding 
masses, without any such absurd and useless ap¬ 
plication of them as this I J. E. S. 


Great responsibilities rest upon them. Great at¬ 
tempts, are expected from them. They have it in 
their power to draw tho attention of the whole 
People to Liberty principles and Liberty meas¬ 
ures, and to command for them the intelligent re¬ 
spect of the nation. That they will do all in their 
power, it would be wrong to doubt. 

1 wish to call the particular attention of your¬ 
self and your readers to the comments of Mr. 
Vaughan, of the Louisville Examiner, upon the 
verdict of the jury in the case of Parish and Dris- 
kell. It is remarkable that the strongest con¬ 
demnation of that verdict should be pronounced 
by a Southern man, and sanctioned by Southern 
lawyers. Can you not republish the comment, 
and the report to whioh it is prefixed ? The re¬ 
port is a better on* than I have elsewhere seen. 

Yours, truly, Marcellus. 

P. S. December 14. The river is still rising. At 
noon to-day, in pursuance of public proclamation, 
by direction of the Mayor, a meeting of the citi¬ 
zens was held at the Council Chamber. A large 
committee was raised, to provide .plaees of shelter 
for families driven from their homes, and supply I 
them and others in distress with food and other 
necessaries. A meeting of the Council was also 
held at three o’olock this afternoon. The church, 
corner of 4 th and Plum, is already filled with 
the destitute, and the trustees of the other church- 


on the state of the TTmnn nr n,. t ouuii. was maut io Dung me mouse tbe destitute, and the trustees of the other cHurch- 

Whole House finds itself without a minrnm the a tIlrect T 3 * 6 ’ J” 1 . 4 tBe cal ^ f ° rtll<3 previous ques- ns are called on to open thorn as places of shelter. 
Whole House, finds itself without a quorum, the I tion was not sustained; and the resolutions were I The riw is within 4^ feet of the mark of 1832, 


Renault’s operations in the Illinois country 
were retarded by an edict of the King, made in 
1719. The Company of the West was united to 
the East India and Chinese Company, under the 
title of the “ Company Royal of the indies,” (La 
Compaguie Royate des Indies.) In 1731, the ob¬ 
jects of tho Company having failed, the whole 
territory was retroceded to the Crown of Fran< 
Renault was left in Illinois, without the means __ 
prosecuting the mining business. Large grants 
„f HjgR were made him, in consideration of his ser- 
the Company. These grants bear date 
June 14, 1.723, and cover Mine La Motte, and a 
t on Fourche a Renault, in Missouri; another 
-1, including his town site of St. Philip, in Mon¬ 
roe county, Illinois, still known in the “Renault 
grant;” and a fourth tract at Peoria, Illinois. The 
validity of the claims on whioh these grants were 
made is still a mooted question, which remains 
undecide.d. 

Renault continued in Illinois a number of years 
after the explosion of the “ Company.” He did 
not return to France until 1742, and with him a 
large proportion of the miners went hack, and the 
business was suspended till after the Spanish Gov¬ 
ernment came into possession of the eountry, which 
was in 1769, though the treaty of oession was in 
1763. The slaves held by Renault mere sold lo the 
French settlers. 

After the treaty of peace between Great Brit¬ 
ain and France of 1763, by which Canada and all 
the country east of the Mississippi river, to a point 
below Natchez, was transferred to the British 
Crown, the “ Q,uebeo Bill,” as it was called, pass¬ 
ed the Parliament of Great Britain, by which Il¬ 
linois was annexed to and made a part of Canada. 
This was in 1766. Under the French Govern¬ 
ment, Canada was called New Franoe, (Nouvelle 
France,) and Illinois and the whole region south 
and west, Louisiane. On the transfer of Illinois, 
whioh took place in 1765, many of the French 
families retired aoross the river to Upper Louis¬ 
iana, as Missouri was then called, the settlement 
of which commenced about the same period. These 
took their slaves with them. 

The descendants of these are still held in he¬ 
reditary slavery, under the laws of Missouri. 
Those who remained in Illinois held their slaves 
by virtue of the treaty of cession which secured 
to the inhabitants tho entire possession of all their 
property , and the British Colonies then regarded 
and treated slaves as property. 

We have no data by which any definite conclu¬ 
sion can be gained of the number of these unfortu¬ 
nate persons who were held in servitude. Prob¬ 
ably not more than 200 or 300. The whole French 
population of Illinois did not exceed 3,000. 

But, before we dismiss this portion of histoffy, 
it may be interesting to the reader to glance at 
an incident in the mining operations of Louisiana, 
subsequent to its occupancy by Spain. 

The principal discovery made under Spanish 
authority was Mine a Burton, (now Potosi, in Mis¬ 
souri.) This “ digging” takes its name from a 
person by the name of Burton, who, being engag¬ 
ed in hunting in that region, found the ore (lead) 
lying on the surface. This man ms living in the 
vicinity of St. Genevieve, in lSlg^U the extreme 
age of one hundred and nine years. Pie had been 
employed by M. Renault. The Sc. Louis Enquirer 
for October 16, 1818, contains an interesting 
sketch of this ancient centenarian, from the pen 
of its editor, Col. Thomas H. Benton. We have 
room but for a meager abbreviation. 

Mr. Burton was a Frenohman, from the south 
of France. In the early part of the 18tli centu¬ 
ry, he was a soldier in Netherlands, under Mar¬ 
shal Saxe, fie was at the siege of Bergeu-op- 
Zoom. He came over to America in the company 
of M. Renault, and assisted in the building of 
Fort Chartres, and afterwards went to Fort Du 

Q. uesne, (now Pittsburgh,) and was present at 
Braddock’s defeat. Returning to Upper Louis¬ 
iana, he left the business of a soldier, and adopted 
that of a hunter, and, in that character, while pur¬ 
suing a bear, he discovered the mine that bears 
his name. This must have been about 1770. At 
the period the editorial was written, he lived with 
the family of M. Micheaux, at the Little Rock 
ferry, three miles above St.. Genevieve, and went 
on foot to that village to attend mass nearly every 
Sunday. He is represented as “ a square built 
man, five feet eight inches high, full chest and 
forehead.” His sight and hearing were somewhat 
impaired, but his health good. We have seen a 
dozen persons in Missouri whose ages exoeeded 
each one hundred years. 

The country of Illinois was taken from the 
British authorities on July 4, 1778, by Gen. G. 

R. Clark and his gallant and intrepid band of 
men, without the loss of a single life, or a drop of 
blood. This was one of the mostliazardous, dar- 
ing ; and successful enterprises during the Revo¬ 
lutionary war, a.nd changed the relationship of 
Illinois from Canada, which it had sustained from 
1766, to the American Colonies. The expedition 
was under the authority of Virginia, The Plouse 


of Burgesses assumed jurisdiction, and erected a 
county called Illinois, in December, 1778. Hence 
the existing institution of slavery came under the 
dominion of that State. Emigration followed im¬ 
mediately after the peace of 1783, and a number 
of .families brought their slaves to the country. 
It is an interesting fact, that motives of humanity 
and a just regard to the right of freedom to all 
God’s rational oreation, in some, if not in all these 
cases, was the moving cause of these emigrants 
coming to Illinois. They brought their slaves 
and sot them free. The late Capt. Joseph Ogle’ 
who migrated in .1785, removed his slaves to ibis 
country and gave them their freedom, besides aid¬ 
ing them in obtaining a comfortable subsistence. 

The confederated States, at the close of the 
American war, were without a proper bond of 
union, were involved in debt, their credit entire¬ 
ly gone, and, from conflicting laws in each State 
anarchy seemed inevitable. The “Confedera¬ 
tion” as to any efficiency of general government, 
was “ a rope of sand.” The boundaries of several 
States were undefined—conflicting claims to the 
same territory existed. Wise patriots conferred 
together, and, ns a remedy in part to these evils 
Congress, under the Confederation, asked of the 
several States to yield these claims, and transfer 
their respective titles to the Confederated Gov¬ 
ernment, to constitute a fund for the discharge of 
the war debt. The request was met, with a spirit 
of patriotism, and cessions were made by individ¬ 
ual States of nearly all the lands lying west of 
the Alleghany range of mountains to the Missis¬ 
sippi river. The tract of country north of the 
Ohio river, included now in the States of Ohio, 
Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, and the 
territory lying north of uie new State of' Wiscon¬ 
sin, was claimed wholly by Virginia and partly 
by the States of Massachusetts, Connecticut, and 
New York, under their charters from the British 
Crown. The claim of Virginia was strengthened 
by the oonquest of Illinois and Indiana, under 
Gen. Clark, and by being in actual possession and 
exercising the power of government over the coun¬ 
try. J ustice, both civil and oriminal, was admin¬ 
istered in tho name and by the authority of the 
people of Virginia, and the French inhabitants of 
fvaBkaskia, Cahokia, and Vincennes, had taken 
the oath of allegiance to that Commonwealth. 

|to be continued.] 

DEATH. 

Died, of typhus fever, on the 7th of 7th mo., 
1.847, David Wood, aged 54, late of Gilead town- 
ship, Marion county, Ohio. He was at the time 
on a visit to his friends in Rhode Island. He leaves 
a wife and large family of children to mourn his 
loss. ^ He was one of the most benevolent men in 
the State, doing good to as many as came within 
the circle ol' his influence and means. 
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DOMESTIC MARKETS. 

From the Georgetown Advocate. 

Ueorobtown, U. C., December SI. 
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1 Political Questions of general importance; nor are the 
crests of a Pure Literature overlooked, 
t aims to preserve a faithful record of important events • 
°f il ‘ V ™ ti0IW or dieooveries affecting the progress of Society; 

s of Congress, to present such reports of its proceed- 
3 will convey a ourrect idea not only of Its action, but 
pint and policy. The debates on ihe exciting subjects 
of Slavery and the Mexican War, expected to arise in the 
xt Congress, will ooonpy a large share of its columns. 

4 distinguishing feature of the Era is the large space it 

both of the slaveholding and nou-siaveholdfng Statedb^co- 
pious extracts from their leading journals, and from the pro- 
coedings of legislative bodies and important publio meetings 
throughout the country. 

Arrangements have been made for extending and enriching 
its already valuable Department of Home and Foreign Cor- 
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Cife of Benjamin Lundy-316 pages, 12mo; bound in mns- 
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Annexed is a table (marked LL) containing the 
value and description of foreign goods in ware¬ 
house, at the close of the last quarter, in the sev • 
eral ports of the Union. By the warehousing 
act, this Department is required %o make such 
regulations from time to time as may be necessary 
to give give full effect to the law, and to report to 
oach succeeding session of Congress such regula¬ 
tions. Those heretofore made under the large 
and continuous discretionary powers granted hy 
this act to the Department, wore reported to Con¬ 
gress at the lust session. After examining the 
practical working of the system under these reg¬ 
ulations, it seemed to me susceptible ot improve¬ 
ment ; and, as it was entirely new here, 1 pro¬ 
ceeded to collect information in regard to it in 
those countries whci'e it had been lor so many 
years in full and successful operation. Accoru- 
ingly, Messrs. C. C. Walden and D. P. Barhydt, 
of the New York custom house, were sent by mo 
to Europe last August, under specific ana detail¬ 
ed instructions, (a copy of which is annexed,) to 
investigate the operation of the system in Great 
Britain and elsewhere in Europe, and report to 
me the results. The warehousing system, as it 
exists in Great Britain, as also in France and 
Belgium, was investigated by thorn, the fullest in¬ 
formation being kindly afforded to them by the 
gentlemen connected with those establishments 
abroad, and especially in Great Britain. All the 
details were obtained by them, and communicated 
in an able and voluminous report to me, with an 
appendix covering several volumes of general as 
well us specific and detailed imormation, together 
with all the forms for the transaction of business, 
and the most full and minute information as to 
the mode of conducting the same. The system 
was found to be the most perfect in Great Britain, 
where it had long been in successful operation, 
and cherished by all parties, whether for or 
against protection. It is one of the principal 
means by which Great Britain has built up her 
commerce and navigation, extended the market 
for her fabrics, and plaoed under her control for 
so many years the exchanges and trade of the 
world. Bhe has thus made London the great 
depot where not only all her own fabrics could 
be purchased, but also assorted cargoes of the 
produots and fabrics of all other nations. Ac¬ 
cording to the report of these gentlemen, the 
value of the goods of all kinds in warehouse in 
Great Britain is $387,200,000. The buildings, 
docks, and structures, erected under free competi¬ 
tion, almost oxolusiveiy by private enterprise, for 
the convenient storage of these goods in London, 
is estimated to have cost $40,000,000. Great as 
was the importance attached by this Department 
to the introduction here of the warehousing sys¬ 
tem, and earnest as was the recommendation for 
it in my first annual report, the results, as ascer¬ 
tained in England, surpass my highest expecta¬ 
tions. There it is regarded by their intelligent 
manufacturers as among the most important means 
of bringing customers to their own doors to pur¬ 
chase assorted cargoes, including their own man¬ 
ufactures. 

it is thus Great Britain seeks for the products 
of all her industry the markets of the world; and 
this is what wo must do, if we would compete 
with her sucessfully for those markets for the 
products of all our industry, including manufac¬ 
tures. The report of Messrs. Walden and Bar- 
hydt has been very recently sent to me, and is 
herewith communicated to Congress, retaining 
for reference the voluminous appendices in the 
Department, subject, however, at all times, to the 
call of Congress. At the earliest practicable pe¬ 
riod, 1 will make such further regulations as are 
authorized by the powers delegated to me by the 
5th section of the warehousing act, and will re¬ 
port the Bame to Congress. The American man¬ 
ufacturer, the farmer, and planter, in enlarged 
markets at home and abroad, and in the sale of 
their products and fabrics to complete assort¬ 
ments, will dcrivo the greatest advantage from 
the system; whilst the merchant and those con¬ 
cerned in navigation will find an increased busi¬ 
ness and augmenting profits; property in our 
warehousing cities will be rendered more valua¬ 
ble, and every branoh of industry stimulated and 
improved. A commercial nation without ware¬ 
housing accommodations is like a merchant with¬ 
out a storehouse; and no nation can enter upon the 
field of fair and open competition with other coun¬ 
tries without such a system. 

The new tariff has now been in operation more 
than twelve months, and has greatly augmented 
the revenue and prosperity of the country. The 
nett revenue from duties (see table NN) during 
the twelve months ending iBt December, 1847, 
under the new tariff, is $31,500,000, being 
$8,528,596 more than was received during the 
twelve months preceding, under the tariff of 1842. 
The nett revenue of the first quarter of the first 
fiscal year under the new tariff was $11,106,257.41, 
whilst in the same quarter of the preceding year, 
under the tariff of 1842, the nett revenue was 
only $6,153,826.58. If the revenue for the three 
remaining quarters should equal in the average 
the first, then the nett revenue from dutios during 
the first fiscal year of the new tariff would be 
$44,425,029.64. If, however, the comparison is 
founded on all the quarterly returns for forty- 
eight years, (as far back as given quarterly in 
the Treasury records,) and the same proportion 
for the several quarters applied to the first quar¬ 
ter of this year, it would make its nett revenue 
$40,388,045, (per table C.) Although the nett 
revenue from duties already received, being 
$15,506,257.41 during the five months of this fis¬ 
cal year, would seem to indicate its probable 
amount as not less than $35,000,000, yet it is es¬ 
timated at $31,000,000 for the fisoal year ending 
30th June, 1848, and $32,000,000 for the succeed¬ 
ing year, in view of the possible effects of the 
revulsion in Great Britain. Although our pros¬ 
perity is ascribed by some to the famine there, 
as though Providence had made the advance of 
one country depend upon the calamities of anoth¬ 
er, yet it is certain that our trade with Great 
Britain must be greater in a series of years, when 
prosperity would enable her to buy more from us, 
(and especially cotton,) and at better prioes, and 
sell us more in exchange, accompanied by an aug¬ 
mentation of revenue. 

in my report of July 22, 1846, it was shown 
that the annual value of our products exceeds 
three thousand millions of dollars. Our popula¬ 
tion doubles once in every twenty-three years, 
and our products quadruple in the same period— 
that being the time within which a sum compound¬ 
ing itself quarter yearly at six per cent, interest 
will be quadrupled—as is sustained here by the 
actual results. Of this three thousand millions 
of dollars, only about $150,000,000' was exported 
abroad, leaving $2,850,000,000, used at home, of 
which, at least $500,000,000 is annually inter¬ 
changed between the several States of the Union. 
Under this system, the larger the area, and the 
greater the variety of climate, soil, and products, 
the more extensive is the commerce which must 
exist between the States, and the greater the 
value of the Union. Wo see then here, under 
the system of free trade among the States of the 
Union, an interchange of produots of the annual 
value of at least $500,000,000 among our twenty- 
one millions of people; whilst our total exchanges, 
including imports and exports, with all the world 
besides, containing a population of a thousand 
millions, was last year $305,194,260, being an in¬ 
crease since the new tariff over the preceding 
year of $70,014,647. Yet the exchanges between 
our States, consisting of a population of twen- 
ty-one millions, being of the yearly value of 
$500,000,000 exchanged, make such exchange in 
our own country equal to $23.84 per individual 
annually of our own products, and reduces the 
exchange of our own and foreign products, (our 
imports and exports,) considered as $300,000,000 
with all the rest of the world, to the annual value 
of thirty cents to each individual. That is, one 
person of the Union receives and exchanges an¬ 
nually of our own products as much as seventy- 
nine persons of other countries. Were this ex¬ 
change with foreign countries extended to ninety 
cents each, it would bring our imports and ex¬ 
ports up to $900,000,000 per annum, and raise our 
annual revenue from duties to a sum exceed¬ 
ing $90,000,000. An addition of thirty cents 
each to the consumption of our products ex¬ 
changed from State to State by our own people, 
would furnish an increased market of the value 
only of $6,300,000; whereas an increase of thirty 
cents oach, by a system of liberal exchanges with 
the people of all the world, would give us a mar¬ 
ket for an additional value of $300,000,000 per 
annum, of our exports. Such an addition cannot 
oocur by refusing to receive in exchange the pro¬ 
ducts of other nations, and demanding the 
$300,000,000 per annum in specie, which could 
never bo supplied. But, by receiving foreign 
products at low duties in exchange for our ex¬ 
ports, such an augmentation might, take place. 
The only obstacles to such exchanges are the 
duties and the freights. But the freight from 
Now Orleans to Boston differs but little from 
that between Liverpool and Boston; and the 
freight from many points in the interior is greater 
than from England to the United States. Thus 
the average freight from the Ohio river to Balti¬ 
more is greater than from the same place to Liv¬ 
erpool ; yet the annual exchanges of products be¬ 
tween the Ohio and Baltimore exceed by many 
millions that between Baltimore and Liverpool. 
The Canadas and adjacent provinces upon our 
borders, with a population less than two millions, 
exchange imports and exports with us less in 
amount than the State of Connecticut, with a 
population of 300,000; showing that, if these 
provinces were united with us by free trade, our 
annual Hwhangos with them would rise to 


$40,000,000. It is not the freight, then, that cre¬ 
ates the chief obstacle to interchanges of products 
between ourselves and foreign countries, but the 
duties. When we reflect, also, that exchange of 
products depends chiefly upon diversity—which 
is greater between our own country and the rest 
of the world than between the different Scates of 
the Union—under a system of reciprocal free 
trade with all the world, theaugmentatiou arising 
from greater diversity of products would equal 
the diminution caused by freight. Thus, the 
Southern States exchange no cotton with each 
other, nor the Western States flour, nor the man¬ 
ufacturing States like fabrics. Diversity of pro¬ 
ducts is essential to exchanges; and if England 
and America were united by absolute free trade, 
the reciprocal exchanges between them would 
soon far exceed the whole foreign commerce of 
both; and with reciprocal free trade with all na¬ 
tions, our own country, with its pre-eminent ad¬ 
vantages, would measure its annual trade in im¬ 
ports and exports by thousands of millions of 
dollars. 

In my last annual report, and that which pre¬ 
ceded, it was proved that the home market was 
wholly inadequate for our vast agricultural pro¬ 
ducts. W e have long had for grain and provi¬ 
sions the undivided markets of our own people. 
But these are not sufficient; and in a single year 
we have, with abundance of food retained at home, 
supplied the world with an addition at once 
during the last year, as Bhown by table AA, of 
$41,332,282 in value of breadstuff's and provi¬ 
sions, bringing the value exported that year up 
to $65,906,273. Our manufacturers could not have 
consumed this surplus, or their non-consuming 
machines, which are substituted in their work¬ 
shops for the labor of man. If the energy of our 
own people can add $41,332,282 to the export and 
supply of our breadstuff's and provisions in a sin¬ 
gle year, what could they not add to such pro¬ 
duots if they enjoyed free of duty the markets of 
the world ? By table BB, it appears that the 
augmentation of our domestic exports, exclusive 
of specie,^lost year, compared with the preceding 
year, was $48,856,802, or upwards of 48 per cent.; 
and, at the same rate per cent, per annum of aug¬ 
mentation, would amount, in 1849, per table CD, 
to $329,959,993, or much greater than the domes¬ 
tic exporcs from State to State. (See tables from 
7 to 12, inclusive.) The future per centage of 
increase may not be so great; but our capacity 
for such increased production is proved to exist, 
and that we could furnish theso exports far above 
the domestic demand, if they could be exchanged 
free of duty in the ports of all nations. 

The energetic American freeman can and does 
perform far more effective labor in a day than 
what is called by the restrictionists the pauper 
labor of Europe, and therefore the employer here 
can pay more for a day’s toil to our working men. 
Measured by the day, the wages here may be 
higher than in Europe; but measured by the work 
done on that day, there is but little difference; 
and when all our capitalists (as some already 
have) shall find it to be to their true interest, in 
addition to the wuges paid to the American work¬ 
man, to allow him voluntarily, because it aug¬ 
ments the profits of capital, a fair interest in 
those profits, and elevate him to the rank of a 
partner in the concern, we may then defy all com¬ 
petition. This is the same principle illustrated 
by uniform experience, proving that he who rents 
his farm, builds his house, sails his ships, or con¬ 
ducts any other business upon shares, realizes the 
largest return; and that he who works by the job 
produces more in the same time, than the laborer 
whose wages are paid by the day. The skill, en- 
ergy, and industry, the interest and pride in suc¬ 
cess, the vigilance and perseverance that will be 
manifested by our intelligent working men under 
such a system, will far more than refund to capi¬ 
tal such reasonable participation in its profits, 
and enable such American establishments to sup¬ 
ply all the nations of the world. The introduc¬ 
tion of this system will be voluntary, because it 
is most just and beneficial to all parties. It is the 
participation of all our people in the Government 
that is one great cause of our prosperity, and the 
participation of our working men in the profits of 
our industrial establishments would exhibit simi¬ 
lar results. Our whale and other fisheries pre¬ 
sent strong evidence of the success attending 
American industry, when our intelligent free¬ 
men—the working men of the concern—stimu¬ 
lated by a just participation in the profits, have 
driven from the most distant seas the whale ships 
of most other nations, and nearly monopolized this 
pursuit. The intelligent working men of our 
country are far better prepared for the adoption 
of this truly republican system than those of any 
other nation; and this elevation of the toiling 
millions of America to a just participation in the 
profits of that capital which is made fruitful only 
by their industry, will yet enjoy as great a tri¬ 
umph as that unfettered trade and untaxed and 
unrestricted labor, with which it ought to be, and 
certainly yet will be, proudly associated. Under 
this system, the laboring men, whilst they re¬ 
ceived the full wages heretofore allowed them, 
would also participate to a reasonable extent in 
the profits, as an addition to their wages, and a 
most powerful and certain stimulus tc render 
their labor more productive, and thus increase, 
for the benefit of all concerned, the capitalists and 
working men, the profits of the establishment. 
What is called the pauper labor of Europe is 
already inferior to our labor, but would be ren¬ 
dered still more powerless to compete with us 
when labor here participated with'capital in the 
profits. When we reflect that the working free¬ 
men of the Union must constitute the great mass 
of the people, whoso votes will control the Govern¬ 
ment and direct the policy of the nation, the su¬ 
perior oomfort, education, intelligence, and in¬ 
formation, necessarily resulting to them from this 
improvement of our social system, is important to 
the successful progress and perpetuity of our free 
institutions, and must be grateful to every repub¬ 
lican patriot and lover of mankind. Whilst all 
have derived great benefits from the new tariff, it 
is labor that has realized the largest reward. 
It was contended by the advocates of protection 
that it enhanced the wages of labor, and that low 
duties would reduce wuges here to the rate al¬ 
lowed for what they call the pauper labor of Eu¬ 
rope. On the contrary, the opponents of high 
tariffs insisted that labor, left to seek freely the 
markctB of the world, would find for its products 
the best prices, and, as a consequence, the highest 
reward for the labor by which they were pro¬ 
duced. The duties have been reduced, and yet 
wages have advanced, and are higher now than 
under any protective tariff'. There are many 
more working men concerned in other pursuits 
than in manufactures, and with much less of 
machinery as a substitute for labor; and by de¬ 
pressing agriculture, commerce, and navigation, 
by restricting their business and the markets for 
their produots, the wages of those engaged in 
such pursuits are reduced, many workmen also 
lose employment, and, competing for work in 
manufactures, the wages of all are diminished. 

It is not only the reduced duties that have pro¬ 
duced these happy results, but the mode of reduc¬ 
tion—the substitution of the ad valorem for une¬ 
qual and oppressive minimum and specific duties. 
The higher duty was thus always imposed, by the 
very nature of the duty, upon the article of the 
lowest value consumed by the poor; and the lower 
duty assessed upon the article of the higher value 
used by the more wealthy; often operating as a 
duty of 10, 20, 30 per cent, upon the high-priced 
goods, and of 100 or 200 per cent, ad valorem upon 
articles of lower price. Nearly the entire burden 
of the tariff was thus thrown upon labor, by whose 
wages chiefly the cheaper articles were purchased; 
whilst oapital, with whose profits the more costly 
goods were bought, was almost exempt from the 
tax. It never would have been tolerated to have 
imposed a duty of 10, 20, or 30 per cent., by name, 
upon costly articles, and of 100 or 200 per cent, 
upon cheaper fabrics, where the ad valorem rates 
would have exhibited the injustice and inequality 
of the duty; but it was accomplished by mini¬ 
mum and specific duties, which assessed a higher 
duty in proportion to value upon the cheaper arti¬ 
cles, and the loafer duty upon similar articles more 
costly in price; thus imposing the higher duty 
upon labor and the wages of labor as effectually 
as though the tax-gatherer had collected from the 
working man a third or a fourth of his wages every 
day, whilst capital was comparatively exempt from 
taxation. Such is the system which has been over¬ 
thrown by the substitution of the reduced ad val¬ 
orem, operating the reverse of the former system, 
in favor of the poor and the wages of labor, as far 
as any tariff can so operate, and, as we see, even 
with lower duties, collecting a larger revenue. A 
tax in proportion to the value of imports or prop¬ 
erty must always be more productive than one 
which is the reverse of that rule, or which disre¬ 
gards it altogether. Thus, if we impose a tax of 
ten dollars each upon all houses, it must produce 
less revenue than the ad valorem tax in propor¬ 
tion to value; beoause the former tax would fall 
most heavily upon the poor, who were the least 
able to bear it, and more lightly upon the wealthy, 
who had greater means of payment; and thereby 
revenue would be diminished. Thus, if the tax 
of ten dollars were imposed alike on the cabin and 
costly dwelling, it would bring less revenue than 
if the same rate ad valorem, beginning with the 
lowest at the rate of ten dollars, were assessed in 
proportion to value upon all houses. Indeed, the 
tax upon the cabin might be reduced to a dollar, 
or say one per cent., and applied ad Valorem to all 
dwellings, and it would yield a larger revenue 
than the anti-ad valorem specific tax of ten dol¬ 
lars upon all houses^ irrespective of their value, 
which is no more unjust or unequal than the samo 
minimum or specific duties upon hats, caps, boots, 
shoes, &e., and like articles of import, without re¬ 
gard to their value. The ad valorem duty incor¬ 
porates itself inseparably with the exact value of 
the article, and collects the tax in exact propor¬ 
tion to the value; the form which, of all others, 
must yield the largest revenue. Perhaps the most 


perfect model of an anti-ad valorem tariff was that 
of New Mexico, by which a duty of five hundred 
dollars was imposed on each wagon load of goods 
introduced there, wholly irrespective of their 

The great argument for protection is, that, by 
diminishing imports, the balance of trade is turned 
in our favor, bringing specie into the country. 
Thu anti-protectionists contend that commerce is 
chiefly but an exchange of imports for exports, 
and that, in diminishing imports, we will neces¬ 
sarily decrease exports in quantity or price, or 
both; that, if we purchase more imports, we will 
sell more exports in exchange, and at a better 
price; and that, if commerce is profitable, we 
should have a larger balance of trade in our fa¬ 
vor, and usually larger imports of specie; and that 
the profits of commerce, in the increased exchange 
of our qwn for foreign products, augment tiie 
wealth of the nation. The four protective tariffs 
were enacted in 1816, 1824, 1828, and 1842. The 
compromise act intervened from Maroh, 1833, 
until after the 30th of August, 1842, and the rev¬ 
enue tariff of 1846 went into operation last year. 
Let us now look at the effect of high and low 
tariffs upon the gain of specie during these pe¬ 
riods, from 1821, being the earliest date to which 
the records of the Treasury go back on this sub¬ 
ject. From the beginning of 1821 until the com¬ 
mencement of 1833, and from 30th September, 
1842, until 1st July, 1846, our excess of imports 
of specie over the export was $12,660,312, being 
an average annual gain of $791,216 in specie dur¬ 
ing these sixteen years of high tariffs; whilst the 
excess of specie during the eleven years of the 
compromise act of 1833 and low tariff of 1846, was 
$68,507,630, and the average annual gain of spe¬ 
cie was $6,227,967. Omitting the tariffs of 1842 
and 1S46, and comparing the ten years of com¬ 
paratively low duties, from 1833 to 1842, with the 
twelve years under the protective tariff', from 1821 
to 1832, we find, under the latter, an actual loss 
of specie to the country, by the excess of the ex¬ 
ports of specie over the imports, of $3,851,652. as 
the result of protection, and a gain during the suc¬ 
ceeding ten years of comparatively low duties of 
$46,294,090, or at the rate per annum of $4,629,409, 
and in the single year under the new tariff again 
of $22,213,050 ; thus exhibiting a uniform gain of 
Specie in the years of low as compared with high 
duties. The protective theory, founded upon this 
assumed balance of trade and gain of specie under 
high tariffs, is disproved by the results, and it is 
shown by the experience here of more than a fourth 
of a century, even as to specie, that it accumulates 
most rapidly by the gains of trade under a liberal 
commercial policy. Let us now see, under the 
same cycles of free trade and protection, whether 
it is true, as contended, that our domestic exports 
are not diminished by the restrictive system. 

The records of the Treasury do not go back be¬ 
yond 1S21 as regards our domestic exports, exclu¬ 
sive of specie. VVe must therefore make the com¬ 
parison from that date. From 1821 to 1832, both 
inclusive, under high duties, the aggregate of our 
exports of domestic products, exclusive of specie, 
was $653,157,527, or at the rate of $54,429,794 per 
annum; from 30th September, 1842, to 30th June, 
1846, $377,391,500, or at the rate of $94,347,875 
per annum, making a total aggregate, during these 
sixteen years of high duties, of $1,030,549,027, or 
at the rate of $64,409,314 per annum. During 
the compromise act—from 1833 to 30th Sept., 
1842—the total of these exports was $956,168,288, 
or at the rate of $95,616,828 per annum; and in 
the year ending 30th June, 1847, $150,574,844, 
making, in the eleven years of low duties, an 
aggregate of $1,106,743,132, or at the rate of 
$100,613,012; being an average gain under low, 
as compared with high duties, of domestic exports, 
exclusive of specie, of $36,203,698per annum, and, 
excluding altogether the last year, a gain of 
$31,207,514 per annum under low as compared 
with high duties. 

Having thus shown, both as to specie and do¬ 
mestic exports, the great gain in years of low as 
compared with high duties, let us now compare 
the low duty and high duty cycles as to our ton¬ 
nage, foreign and coastwise. 

During the eighteen years of low duties, from 
1789 to 1807, (see table MM,) our tonnage in¬ 
creased at the rate of 29.41 per cent, per annum; 
from 1S32 to 1842, at the rate of 4.53 per cent, per 
annum ; and from 1846 to 1847, 10.81 per cent., in 
a single year. Such has been the uniform high 
rate of increase of our tonnage during every pe¬ 
riod of low duties. Now, under high tariffs, from 

1816 to 1832, our tonnage increased 0.30 per cent., 
being less than one-third of one per cent, per an¬ 
num ; and from 1842 to 1846, at the rate of 5.61 
per cent, per annum. If it is said that the increase 
from 1789 to 1807 was occasioned, to some extent, 
by the war between France and England, this ta¬ 
ble, which is taken from the reoords of the Treas¬ 
ury, shows that, from 1789 to the close of 1792, 
immediately preceding that war, which was de¬ 
clared early in 1793, our tonnage increased at the 
high rate of 60.16 per cent, per annum, when 
France and England were at peace, before the era 
of steam navigation, and before the acquisition of 
Louisiana, and the addition of the great Missis¬ 
sippi and of the Mexican gulf to the navigable 
waters of the Union, and when our flag was un¬ 
known on the great lakes of the Northwest. The 
great increase is uniform at all times under low 
duties, and depressed under high duties, during 
the whole period of fifty years, from 1789 to 1847. 

It is urged, however, that-although our foreign 
commerce may have decreased, yet the home mar¬ 
ket Jias augmented in a ratio more than equiva¬ 
lent to the loss of our foreign trade. If this were 
so, it would be exhibited in the augmentation of 
our coastwise trade, embracing our lakes and 
coasts, as well as rivers; the coastwise tonnage of 
course augmenting in the number of vessels with 
the goods to be transported between the States. 
By reference to the same tables, it appears that 
our coastwise tonnage increased, from 1789 to 1807, 
at the rate of 22.71 per cent, per annum, from 
17S9 to 1792 at the rate of 25.23 per cent, per 
annum, from 1832 to 1842 at the rate of 6.09 per 
cent. Such was the great aud uniform increase 
of our coastwise tonnage under low duties. Now, 
under high duties, the increase from 1816 to 1832 
was at the rate of 1.50 per cent, per annum, and 
from 1842 to 1846,6.45 per cent, per annum. Thus 
we see on immense increase, under low as compar¬ 
ed with high duties, of the coastwise tonnage; prov¬ 
ing that the paralysis of foreign commerce, result¬ 
ing from the restrictive system, affects injuriously 
the home market and the trade between the States, 
and furnishing a demonstrative proof that, whether 
we look at home or abroad, we progress more rap¬ 
idly under a liberal commercial policy. As the for¬ 
eign tonnage rose under low duties, (as the table 
proves,) so did the coastwise; and, as the foreign 
tonnage declined, so also did the coastwise ton¬ 
nage ; and during the high duties, from 1816 to 
1832, whilst the foreign tonnage actually decreas¬ 
ed at the rate of 0.88 per cent, per annum, that of 
the coastwise tonnage only increased at the rate 
of 1.50 per cent, per annum. Yet, during that 
period, the increase of the coastwise trade ought 
to have been immense, including, as it did, the 
era of the introduction of steam navigation to a 
vast extent, upon the rivers of the W est, as also 
upon the lakes of the Northwest, and the opening 
of the great canal of New York. 

It is said that the famine in Ireland was the 
sole cause of our late large export of breadstuffs 
and provisions. Now, from 1790, the values are 
not given so as to be stated in amounts, but the 
quantities are; and these prove that, even omit¬ 
ting the last year altogether, and comparing the 
low duty periods, from 1790 to 1807, and from 
1833 to 1842, with the years of protection, from 

1817 to 1832, and from 1842 to 1846, the average 
oxport of breadstuffs and provisions was much 
larger in the years of low as compared with high 
duties, especially considering the difference of 
population. 

As a still more conclusive proof that the export 
of breadstuffs and provisions was much greater 
under low than high duties, it appears by table 
DD, that our total export of cotton, from 1790 
to 1807, both inclusive, was of the value of 
$81,074,843 ; and during the same period our ex¬ 
port of domestic produce, exclusive of cotton, was 
$530,411,134; making our export of domestic pro¬ 
duce, exclusive of cotton, at the rate, from 1790 
to 1807, of $29,457,285; which, it will be perceiv¬ 
ed at once, vastly exceeds the average annual ex¬ 
ports of domentic produce, exclusive of cotton, 
under years of high duties. 

Indeed, the tables of the Treasury clearly prove 
that—whether we look at importB or exports, the 
revenue, the gain of specie, the tonnage coastwise 
or foreign, the coinage at the mint, or the export 
of breadstuffs and provisions — the balance is 
largely in favor of the low-duty periods. 

The Department has thus reviewed the books 
of the Treasury, and presented the results, con¬ 
stituting the record of a nation’s history from the 
foundation of the Government down to the pres¬ 
ent period, in condemnation of the protective pol¬ 
icy. These records show, as to imports and ex¬ 
ports, revenue, the gain of specie, the tonnage 
foreign and coastwise, the rate of increase in each 
and all of these cases is greater under low than 
than high duties. These records are not argu¬ 
ments merely, but ascertained results, amounting 
to mathematical proof that the nation’s advance 
in wealth is most rapid under low duties; thus 
sustaining the views of those great philosophio 
writers, unconnected with party, who, both, in 
Europe and America, have uniformly maintained 
the same position. 

Comparing the first twelve months, ending the 
1st of December, 1847, under the new tariff, with 
preceding years, we find proofs of increased pros¬ 
perity. The revenue has largely augmented; so 
also have the imports, exports, and tonnage, our 
imports of specie, oUr coinage at the mint, our 
agricultural and mineral products, our commerce 
and navigation, the business upon our lakes, 
rivers, aud coastwise, upon our railroads and 
canals—whilst in every direction manufactories 
are being established or enlarged, and now manu¬ 


facturing towns and cities are springing into 
existence. Even the revulsion in Eugland, 
which always produces such disasters to all our 
great interests, including cotton, this year, with 
the famine combined, affects nothing thus far, 
compared with former years, but the great staple 
of cotton. Instead of ruin, we find prosperity; 
the manufacturers receiving fair profits, and the 
working men augmented wages and employment. 
Coal and iron are in greater demand, and bring¬ 
ing better prices than before the repeal of the 
tariff of 1842; yet they can derive no portion of 
their augmented price from that famine abroad, 
to which is attributed by some all our existing 
prosperity, but which famine, in fact, is causing a 
temporary drain of specie to England, not to pay 
balances, but beoause bills are discredited, which 
has, for the time, depressed the price of cotton, 
and which is the only brief check at this period 
to our advancing prosperity. If, as is truly the 
case, our wealth, as connected with the mines, the 
forest, and the fisheries, our agriculture, com¬ 
merce, manufactures, and navigation, are more 
prosperous, and, above all, wages are augmented, 
why should we change the existing system ? The 
predictions of its failure have themselves failed. 
The new tariff is no longer an experiment; the 
problem is solved; and experience proves that the 
new system yields more revenue, enhances wages, 
and advances more rapidly the public prosperity. 
In the midst of all this success, why put in jeop¬ 
ardy by any change the nation’s revenue and wel¬ 
fare'! When free trade is advancing so rapidly 
throughout the world, shall we retrograde, and 
invite Great Britain to re-enact her corn laws, 
and drive again from her ports our breadstuffs 
and provisions 1 And now, when, under our suc¬ 
cessful example, the ports of Europe are most prob¬ 
ably about being more widely opened to all our 
exports, shall we check the advancing spirit of 
the age, and extinguish the dawning light of com¬ 
mercial freedom ? Everywhere nations are being 
aroused upon this subject; their statesmen are 
resisting the interested classes, and exposing the 
injury and injustice of shackles upon trade, and 
will soon enroll the names of other countries on 
the great international league of commercial free¬ 
dom, for the benefit of mankind. It was our own 
country and her public functionaries who pro¬ 
claimed these great truths before they had re¬ 
ceived the sanction of other nations. Our great 
movement was felt in British councils, was quoted 
as a precedent in the halls of British legislation, 
where American free-trade documents were re¬ 
corded among their archives, and our doctrines 
approved and example followed, by the repeal of 
the British com laws and the reduction or repeal 
of other duties upon our exports. Indeed, it has 
been conceded by some of our most distinguished 
protectionists, that the promulgation of free-trade 
doctrines in the American official documents of 


laws. With such results already from our efforts, 
we have every motive to persevere until the free- 
trade doctrines of Great Britain and America, the 
two great nations of kindred blood and language, 
shall open the ports and disenthral the commerce 
of the world. What may we not hope from our 
efforts with other nations, if they have succeeded 
in Gi'eat Britain? That country, so long the 
bulwark of protection, applying it by a sliding scale upon the 
masses of her people down to the utmost point of hurnau en¬ 
durance, has at length overcome the errors of ages. One of 




pion of the protective 

which is the highest evi_ 
cherished policy Of his lit' 
jurious to his country, anu unites iu uie sup 
cial freedom with his truly illustrious but unuuea count] 
man ; who has tamed for himself the highest of all eartl 
distinctions—that of benefactor of his country and of mi 

France, Russia, Germany, Austria, Italy, Prussia, Switz 


Pennsylvania, surpassingly rich in coal and iron, and but 
i, year since so unanimous lor protection, has tried low duties, 
ler coal and iron pour forth their treasures in increasing 
■buudance; her breadstuffs and provisions find a better and 
uore abundant market; her agriculture, her commerce, her 
navigation, her miners, farmers, mei 


former verdict in favor of protection, and 
comes the very keystone of the arch of cornmcxuiai uccuum, 
which must span the hemisphere we inhabit, and unite the 

Nations cannot grow rich by destroying or restricting their 
commerce; and if the restriction is good, the prohibition must 
be better. Commerce is an exchange of products; specie 
often adjusting balances, but constituting so inconsiderable a 
part of the value of products and property, but a small por¬ 
tion of sales can be for specie, but must be in exchange tor 
other products. The attempt, then, by high tariffs, to make 
large sales for any length of time lor the specie of other na¬ 
tions, is impracticable, aud must diminish the quantity aud 
price of our exports. As specie sales for long periods or great 
extent are impossible, that nation which, from the surplus 

lowest 0 rate the largest quantity of the products of the labor 
of the world, progresses in wealth most rapidly. Thus, if 
one nation, by high duties, should forbid its citizens purchas- 

advaneed price,-j|j|f -- 


second, and the cotton of the third, it 
sugar and cotton in exchange for its uzwuovuuo, vw« 
nations which encourage free exchanges. Labor, then, uh- 
taxed and unrestricted in all its exchanges and markets, will 
certainly receive in exchange a larger amount of the products 
of labor, and consequently accumulate wealth more rapidly 
than where labor is restricted in its products to a single mar¬ 
ket, abandoning the profits of the exchanges •with other na- 


such balance of trade is set down as so much lostby foreign 
commerce to the nation. A single fact proves the fallacy of 
this position. From 1790 to the present period, our imports, 

■ wealth has increased with a rapidity unprecedented. '/'he 

are obvious, of which the following are among the most promi¬ 
nent : The produots of our whale fisheries extracted by our 

grea^prmiuc ts of American indus try, when imported here are 




several millions of dollars every year this alleged unfavorable 
balance. The earnings of freight in^foreign commerce by 

often agaiust us, when invested in foreign imports, 'i'he 
profits of exchanging our imports, or of sales of foreign pro- 




lt, or often against 
i from .Boston a carg 
as an export, 
ind sells it at 
The proceeds he 


<f perhaps a thousand 

_there in the purchase 

can bring to Liverpool, and probably sell 
au a prone oi ewenty or thirty per cent.; and the aggregate 
profits realized at Calcutta and Liverpool he ‘ ' 
specie, or in imports, or in a b 5 ' 1 '' fflTnh0 " 0 ' 0 1 
ably sells at a premium for 
may never appear, or may even appear 

balance under the head of imports. Upon ___ 

theory, if, instead of purchasing millions of foreign fabrics 
from the profits of foreign commerce, such valuable foreign 
articles were presented gratuitously to the American mer¬ 
chant, and brought by him into the country, they would 
swell this alleged unfavorable balance of trade. To sum up 
the result, as proved by the tables of the Treasury, it appears 
that, if the augmentation was in the same ratio as during the 
last fiscal year since the repeal of the tariff of 1842, onr do¬ 
mestic exports in 1849 would exceed those of any other i 




specie in 1850, our tonnage i 


ue augmented in the 


was this year, when, with the si 
merce, we bounded forward at su 
gress. But that the increase unc 
years will be regular, rapid, and ; 
Before the repeal of the ~ 

for high duties was as a me 
markets against British fa' 


e of retaliation, by closing on 
sthusopenei 


with China, containing neajrly one-third of 
the globe, brought at last within the ra 
changes at low duties. Our canals and r 
our own products and fabrics fromthe inter 

domestic consumption, ai 


ts and fabrics of all nations irorn 
, with ocean steamers iu addition 


3eaboard 


terials, could not be brought together tor profitable t 
the same establishment; there are many farms and i 
factories whose products and fabrics could never have: 
a market, and the coal an 
States must have remaim 

in itself, is a great chang _ 

and is a far better protection to all the products a: 
of American labor than any restriction which mi 
posed by high tariffs; and, in truth,dispenses evei 
pretext for any such policy, which, when the info 


>reign ca: 


U 




_in 1812 that our gallant nav, ... _. 

thin our ports and harbors under the protection of their 
ts and ordnance, and dare not -venture upon the ocean to 
efc on equal terms, gun for gnn and man for man, the navies 
the world. If our country is inferior, and cannot meet, at 
me aud abroad, upon equal terms, the products and fabrics 
other, nations, it is time that we should prepare^to do so. 

ve can only assume the position of an ecjual 



merce, manufactures, or navigation, \ife hav 
terial in greater abundauce and at a lower price, cheaper 
subsistence, more mineral wealth, more fertile lands, yield¬ 
ing from a better soil and warmer sun more to the acre, and 
greater variety of products, w 
eminent aud oppressive int 
skill, enterprise, industry, 


better 


nd perforn 




and freer iueMuUups, ana with public wd individual 


prosperity, capital augmenting in a greater ratio than in 
any other uation. We require no protection, because our in¬ 
dustry and prosperity repose upon the immovable basis of 
superior advantages; and advancing, as we are, more rapidly 

power, our exports, imports tonnage, and specie, as has been 
already proved, will soon exceed those of any other country, 
and the prices be regulated at the creditor city of New York. 
Restrictions upon the commerce of the Union are especially 


vance towards her destiny—predicted iu m 
the centre and emporium 

that high position, she pos; _ 

greater elements of augmenting wealth 
airyother city. 


s of all nations interchanged; the great regu- 


le tribute of millions of 


be paid by th 


of the world. The t: 

York will brioir a hi 
city,^ai 

New York must contain a large population, as well as New 
Orleans, the principal depot of the mighty West, aud many 
other cities, they will all be small indeed compared with the 
masses of the people of the Union, who will fioon augmenting 
in a corresponding ratio, still leaving an immense majority 
of the uation engaged iu agricultural pursuits, and supplying 


11 our people that an American city should become 

ed to that place; but all the people, and cities, and 
the Union, will feel the favorable effects of this great 
»n. Every branch of our industry will be enlarged 


the emporium of universal oommerce 
would have been with any foreign o 
manding position. This destiny we < 

seeking for its products and fabrics tl 




ket, confined to twenty-one millions of people, aud surrenders 
without an effort the markets and commerce of the world. A 
liberal commercial policy is essential to the fulfilment of this 
great destiny of New York and of the Union; but, above and 
beyond all, the Union itself—the free-trade Union—its per¬ 
petuity and onward progress in area, wealth, and popula¬ 
tion,^re necessary to the accomplishment of these grand 

at home, and despotsabroad concurring withthem, may hope 

a political and commercial necessity, and never can or will be* 
dissolved. As well might we attempt to decompose the great 
element of nature, which holds togethtr the plauets, suns, aud 
systems of the universe, as hope to sever the links of mighty 
lakes and rivers, of ever-extending telegraphs, railroads, and 
canals; of free trade, of intercourse, of interest, of love and 
affection, of the glories of the past, the present, and the future, 

deed, when we look upon the American Revolution, the fram¬ 
ing of our Constitution, the addition of Louisiana, Florida, 
Texas, aud Oregon—our ever-extending area, projects, and 
population, our triumphs in war and peace—we must be blind 

the future, if we cannot perceive and gratefully acknowledge 
that- a higher than any earthly power still guards and directs 
our destiny, impels us onward, and has selected our great and 

forafl the nations of the world. 

R. J. WALKER, 
Secretary of the Treasury. 

Hon. George M. Dallas, 

Vice President of the United States, 4*c. 


REPORT OF THE POSTMASTER GENERAL. 


[concluded 
Fifth. The payment of postage, or 
etiers passing through th"- '* 


States, and prepayment on 
countries not having postal 
ed States, and on all printed mi 


on of the franking prh 
ft the ^Department, by the 12th section of 
ns for the modification of the act of 1845 

herefor given more at large, 'lb them / 
since the introduction of postage at 
11th section of the act of tbe 3d of IV 


1847, the prepaymt--—__ 

convenience to the people than formerly. 

The favorable operation ol the act of 1845 upon the finances 
of the Department leads to the conclusion, that, by the adop¬ 
tion uf such modifications as have been suggested by this 
Department for the improvement of iis revenues and the 
suppression of abuses practiced under it, the present low 
races of postage will not only produce revenue enough to meet 
the expenditures, but leave a considerable surplus annually, 
to be applied to the extension of the mail service to the new 
and rapidly increasing sections of our country, or would jus¬ 
tify a still further reduction of the rates of postage. In the 
opinion of the undersigned, with such modifications of the 
aot of 1845 as have been suggested, a uniform less ratemight 

pelied to rely upon the Treasury for some years. At this 

heavy burdens upon the Treasury, it might not be wi, 
prudent to increase them, or to do anything which would 
tend to impair the public credit; and. on this account alone, 
recommendation for such a reduction is not made. 

Postage is a tax not only on the business of the couni 
but upon the intelligence, knowledge, and the exercise of 
friendlv and social feelings, and, in the opinion of the un< 

.. _ --K—X ^That principle 

ueen uniformly acted on in the United States as the t.... 
standard for the regulation of postage; and the cheaper it 

As our country expands, and its circle of business and i 
respondence enlarges, as civilization progresses, it beoo] 
more important to maintain between the different section 
our country a speedy, safe, and cheap intercourse. By so 
ing, energy is infused into the trade of the cnnntrv. 
business of the people enlarged and made : 
irresistible impulse given to industry of 


infused 

kind; by 

mnity, and the most noble and generous feclini 
i tself more closely bound togetht 


preserved, and the Ui 

After presenting th---,- 0 _ 

would not be unacceptable to submit statements of the ope¬ 
rations of those branches of the Department having control 
of them, as well as their organization, and requested the 
Third Assistant Postmaster General, John Marron, Esq., 
and the Auditor for the Department, P. G. Washington, Esq., 
to reDort to me the detailed operations of their offices for the 
years—the latter being charged, by provision of 


w, with the adjust! 


id the former, by regulation, witl, 


keep- 


ments, to as to be prepared foi 
warrants in payment of the balances c 

and F,) exhibit the duties assigned to 
of labor performed by them, and the 


-- .n the United States, wl 

counts have to be rendered and settled quarterly, the 
only 154 delinquent in making their returns at the 

supply some of the offices with mails, for the transpc 
of which contracts could not be obtained on the new 


tie 30th June, 1846, there we 


from the Department 2,340 > 

Of this number, 2,021 were received by 
ing $16,169; and 319 were return" - 
taining $l$66&48^o^whioh^264 


i taining $17,822. 
"the Department, con- 


During the two y ears, $1,911.54 were 






of $10,329.28. 

other articles of value, aud the disposition made of 

The mass of dead letters coming into the office, for the 
transportation of which the Department receives no pay, ig 

the supervision of one of the clerks of the Department, burnt, 
If this immense number of letters could be returned to the 
writers, it is not doubted that a large portion of them would 
be taken out, and the postage paid. This would have beer 

would be unable to perform such additional duties. 

A large number of these dead letters is from foreign coun¬ 
tries, addressed to emigrant 


States, in a foreign language, and, froi 
misunderstanding of the direction by ) 
reach their destination, if these lei 




ould finally re 


vision of those en 


.. advertised, 

_ the Postmaster General, after they 

dead letter office, it is believed that many of 
persons addressed; and the 
jably equal any expenditure 

...—Auditor exhibits the important fact, that 

1847, omounting to about $7,300,«X), has been collected, ex-’ 
cept $21,948.34 ; being less than one-third of one per cent, on 
the whole amount. The balance is believed to be good; as, 

tives of deceased postmast-rs, or their sureties; whilst the 
whole amount has been disbursed without the loss of a dol¬ 
lar, or is now in the Treasury ready for use—thus showing 
that the large revenues of the Department, collected by over 
fifteen thousand postmasters throughout our widely extend¬ 
ed country, in small sums from almost-- * v - 

community, under the immediate super 
getic, faithful, and indefatigable officers, au» ouuumr 
nates, are at once made applicable to the expenditures of the 
Department; and that, in practice, there is no difference be¬ 
tween the accruing revenues of the Department aud its avail¬ 
able funds 

The other Assistant Postmasters General, Messrs. Hobbie 
and Brown, and other officers connected with the Depart¬ 
ment, have not been less vigilant, active, and energetic, in 
the discharge of the duties assigned them. 

The regulations adopted by you, early in the year 1845, 
providing for the due attendance of the officers in the several 
Departments, and for the punctual discharge of their duties, 
have been strictly complied with in this, and have infused 
great vigor into the regular business of the bureaus, includ¬ 
ing that of the Auditor. 

It may not be ami6S here to state, that, in the regulation 
of the salaries of the bureau officers in the city, the three 

any other, have been left much less than other officers per- 

should be placed upon a footing of equality. 

The expenditures of the Department for the year ending 
the 30th of June last amounted a> $3,979,570.63, which is leas 
than those of the preceding year by the sum of $96,466, and 

preoedtog"^^.™™f Jufynlis^thesum of $520,ml The 
principal item of expenditure is the sum paid the contractors 
for transporting the mails. In the last year there was paid 
for transportation $2,476,455.68. 

The compensation paid to railroads of the first class is 
much more than that paid for the inferior grades of service, 
in proportion to the length of routes or the amount of service 
performed, which induced me in a former report to recom¬ 
mend a reduction of the maximum allowed for that class of 

The principal routes of the first class are those extending 
from New York, by Philadelphia, Washington, and Charles- 


_Ata, i n Georgia, and to Montgomery, 

_./hich the great Southern mail is transported; and from 

Baltimore to Cumberland, over which the principal Western 

.Ms-i-t:-.paid the maximum sums allowed 

-- i - - -'‘ of $237.50 per 

8 rate of $300 


mail is taken; and they are paid the 
by law—for single daily service, ai 

---daily trip, at 


. „_illy without competition for the 

uail service; and the contention with the Department seems 
o have been, from the passage of the act of 182®, to obtain, 
aider one pretence or another, more than the amount pre- 
icribed in that act. The phraseology of that act, and of the 
lubsequent acts, fs of a character to admit of controversy as 
;o the meaning of Congress; and it has been the fruitful 
louree of annoyance to the Department, and, occasionally, of 
aueli public inconvenience. 


:asure to say that a very large prop 

r ___inning railroads and steamboats hi 

rms of the Department, and perform th 


lie service with great energy and regularity, and to th 
inaction of tbe public? as well a? of tha Department. 


5 to Oregon, from Charleston and Panai 


i double the amount appropriati 
>e the pleasure of Congress to sai 




i the citizens of Florida, I have 
5h section of the act of the 3d 
r the transportation of the mail 


lplated by the 0th section of the act of the 3d March, 1847. 
^itd^ not^probable that^any^v«nu^s win ^be^received froin 


the*general re 


Orleans and Tamp 
dered, after the ch 


so of the United States mail 
jrized by the act of Congress 
Jndtr its requirements, a st«i 


The first ship, the Washmgton-, ^ntered* upon 
id trip, commencing in September, anu 



ml will oouttnue to be good as long as slavery exists-and 
iter. 1 here is nothing local in its character, but it is as 
veil calculated for the latitude of Kentucky as of Maine. It 
3 truly national. Again, f ask, will not efforts be made 
Q giveR a wide^circiiJatiim before the fall of 1848'! 

Philudeiptua , November 9, 1847. 

IMPORTANT TO TTAOUER® AND 
SCHOOL COMMITTEES. 

New Series of Heading Books , by Joshua Leavitt , au¬ 
thor oflfjeavittfs Easy Lessons. 
rOHN P. JEWETT & CO., 23 Cornhili, Bookseller's Row, 
Boston, have in course of publication oue of the most val* 
ible and elegant series of Readers for Common School 
hich have ever been offered to the educators of youth. They 
ill be comprised in four Books,as follows: 

The Primei^or First^Book, or^Little Lessons for Little 
ith ntmerous designs by Mallory, printed on new type and 
perior paper, and bound in full doth, with gilt sides, mak- 
ing a serviceable, elegant, and attractive book for a child. 
^r/u: Second Book , or Leavitt’s Easy Lessons, is a work 

*ndati g ! ai is needed ll %ff Ur?! past £ j : further ree- 

, with a new Introduction, in its external appearance, 
ver, it is very unlike its predecessors. The present edi¬ 
ts printed from new type, on superior paper, aud is ele¬ 
gantly aud substantially bound in embossed morocco with 
cloth sides and gilt title, aud is a volume of 180 pages ibmo. 

lhe Tlard Header is of the same general character as the 
Easy Lessons, but more advanced, intended ior older schol¬ 
ars. lhe sprightly aud attractive style and spirit of the 
Second Book runs through the Third. Great care has been 


possible to teach a child to read v 
—~sy, uninteresting text book. Th 

pages, printed and bound in the best manner. 
[Vie Fourth Reader is intended for the higher i 
imon schools, and contains pieces of a still hight 
than those iu lhe preceding books. The authw 


need directly to Germany, Mr. Hobbie made i 
uder his immediate charge. Shortly aftervvarik 


ersisting in their order, he returned to the continent, and 
esumed the prosecution of his mail arrangements there. 

In the meau time, notice having been given to this Deparfc- 


eral of Great Britain for the abrogation of all agreements 

three months, annulled the agreement ’entered into in 1844, 
lor the transmission of the British closed mails through the 

totbre made lor the collection and payment ol 
of the United States iu Canada. This was t 

offer of terms for a postal arrangement be twee_ 

ain and the United States, informally submitted to 


ing again joined Mr. Bancroft in London, the application f< 
aresuisiou of the order of the 9th of June, during the peudei 
cy of the negotiations, was resumed, but without success. C 


. ..British C | ■ _ 

panies this report, marked D. The terms for a postal a 
rangement, submitted by the Chancellor, were deemed ol 
jectwnable, and a counter-proposition was made in behalf i 
this Department. Interviews and discussions followed; a 
length, the British Postmaster General restated the terms i 
his proposition, with some modifications, but still retaimn 
some of the most objectiorasble features. 

Iu France, Major Hobbie found a willing disposition ex 
pressed to adjust arrangements with the United States fo 
optional payment of postage, and for the establishment o 


upon those to England; and whilst that order is in operation, 
it is impossible to place them on a reciprocal footing with 
those conveyed direct to Havre by the h reuch steamers. This 
exhibits in a still stronger light the injustice of the British 
regulation of the 9th of June last. There are no regulations 
of the French post office subjecting the mails from the Unit¬ 
ed Btates to any special burdens or delays. 

His mission to Germany was successful. He met, at Bre¬ 
men aud Firaukfort-ou the-Maine, representatives of several 
of the post establishments; and, through the agency of the 
post office at Bremen, corresponded with others; all of which 
resulted in certain regulations which he has brought with 
him, and submitted for my approval. These, together with 
his investigations into the operations of the post office sys¬ 
tems abroad, with the view of ascertaining what improve¬ 
ments may be introduced into our own* will constitute here¬ 
after the subject of a special report. 

The obnoxious order of the British post office of the 9th 
of June last, discriminating against the American steamers, 
is not the only advantage which the British Government, 

sienc vessels, to Great Britain, have a postage of eight-pence, 
or about 16 cents, to pay fur delivery—termed the ship post¬ 
ure charged only six cents when delivered at the office iu 
which they are deposited, and but two cents when forwarded 

age of the United States.’ Letters mailed in the United 
States for France, and sent through England, are charged, in 
addition to tbe sea postage, ten-pence, equal to twenty cents, 
for transportation from Southampton to Havre; whilst upon 
falters from Great Britain to Canada, passing from Boston 
*"*- ^ " United States only 


chaige five oents— 
the iuland postage 


through England.-o -»—j 

lower than in the United States, 

greater. The sea postage between the two countries is about 
the same (24 cents)—a rate, iu thifopinion of the undersign¬ 
ed, much too high for the interest and convenience of both 

In England, it is understood that the foreign postages are 
by law under the oontrol of the Lords of the Treasury, and 
may be changed as circumstances render necessary. A simi¬ 
lar power should be given to the Fostmaster General, or 
some other authority in the United States, so as to secure, if 
practicable, fair and just mail arrangements between this 

In the opinion of the undersigned, the sea postage should 
be reduced, and the ship postage (as it is called in both ooun- 


mutually beneficial to both, and should be_ x ... 

the United States, and can only be secured by further legis¬ 
lation, giving authority to regulate the foreign postages by 


becomes my duty to report these facts to you, and urge that 
the early attention ef Congress be invited to this subjtct. 
Whilst this state of things continues, the British Govern¬ 
ment, by their order of J une last, appropriates the American 
steamship Washington to their own use, so far as postage is 
to be^derived from it, awfully as if it were her own, estab 

avowed purpose of protecting the British mail steamers 
against those of the United States. 

has led to the establishment’ an express line in Montreal, 
for the avowed purpose of transmitting letters to the British 
steamers thiough the United States, out of the mails. Proper 
instructions have been given for the arrest and prosecution 
of all persons connected with or using this line in every State 
through which it passes. 

The penalties imposed by the act of the 3d March,- J&in, 
have been Defore stated to be insufficient for the suppression 
of private expresses, and it becomes more important to in¬ 
crease them against that class which may engage in the 
transmission of letters from foreign countries through the 
ing letters into tl 
rs than those in the service of the 

The agent of the Department conducted the business in¬ 
trusted to him with zeal, energy, and ability, and to the 
satisfaction of the Department; and it is regretted that the 
laws do not permit any addition to be made to his regular 
compensation for the extraordinary services performed by 
him in this important business abroad, and from which so 
much good is likely to ensue; and the undersigned recom¬ 
mends that provision be made by Congress for the payment 
of an adequate compensation to him for such services. 

The mail routes created in Oregon by tbe 1st section of the 

vice were given that could with propriety be accepted. Offices 
were established at Asioria and Oregon city, and postmasters 
appointed. A special agent of the Department, General Cor¬ 
nelius Gilliam, was appointed to superintend the services, 
and instructions were given him, a copy of which accompanies 
this report, marked G. There have been no returns received 
from the postmasters or special agent. ^ ^ 

1847—one for the benefit of Wm. B. Stokes, surviving part¬ 
ner of John N. C. Stockton <k Co. ; the other for the relief 
of M. A. Price and E. A. White—1 have carefully examined 
aud decided the cases. Copies of the opinions given iu them 
accompany this report, marked H and 1. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

C. JOHNSON, 
Postmaster General. I 


G ates academy, Marlborough, mass.— 

next term at this Institution will commence on T 
day, December 7th, to continue fifteen weeks. 

Tuition in English, thirty-three cents per week; an 


O. W. ALB EE, Precept 


T HOMAS BUTLER, Boot and Shoe Maker , may still 
found at his old stand, No. 225 Pratt street, Baltimo 
prepared to manufacture the cheapest and best work, for 
dies or gentlemen. April 29 


B EERS'S TEMPERANCE HOTEL, Third street, north 
of Pennsylvania avenue, and near the Railroad Depot, 

Washi?tgt<m City* Trices fcy suit the times, April 29 .—tf 


Dr. Bailey: When the “Address to the People of th 
United States” was published by the “ Southern and Wes 
ern Liberty Convention,'' held at Cincinnati, in 1845, 1 fei 


A taught would 


About 18.000 havt 
'erywhere. Will 


pages, double columns, for one cent! 
Orders lor it, at $10 a thousand, or f 


id by Liberty ith 


a 12mo of 


and of great literary merit, deeming them altogether above 
schools. This volume will be ready about the 1st September 
The attention of teachers and school committees is partic¬ 
ularly called to the elegiiut and substantial style of this se¬ 
ries of Readers, to the paper, printing, and binding, and also 
to the very low price at which the publishers have determin¬ 
ed to sell them. We hope for large sales, and shall be satis¬ 
fied with small profits. JOHN P. JEWETT & CO., 
Sept. 23.—3mif_ Boston, Mass. 


THE CLOTHING ESTABLISHMENT 
IN BOSTON. 

F OR years, the first- and only house which has adhered to 
that, popular system of 

Low Prices for Gentlemen’s Clothing, 

Is that widely known and universally celebrated Clothing 
Emporium, 

OAK HALL —Geo. W. Simmoms, Proprietor. 
The excellence of tbe plan which he originally designed, 
and which has been by him so successfully prosecuted, is not 
only appreciated by the public, but to Borne extent approved 
by the Trade—at least so far as the imitations lately intro¬ 
duced give evidence of their approbation of the only true and 
perfect system, whioh insures to buyers every description of 

GENTLEMEN’S CLOTHING, 

AT THE VERY LOWEST SCALE Of PRICES l 
k The elegant display of goods at S 


importations 


id Paris, ar 


> would say 




direction, and aflords to gentiem 
prices, fuiniiixty' to forty pe- — 

nity of selecting from the largest stook’evory variety of ele¬ 
gant Clothing and Dress Goods now in the United States, end 
which may be had by citizens and strangers; r 11 - ‘ 


1 cut and well made, a complete upportu- 
»*-">' • variety of ele- 

id States, and 
u addition to 

CHILDREN’S CLOTHING, 


er before offered, e 


of the globe, and i 


ly other e 


P. iS. "Wholesale traders, look to this. Thousands of c 
f Coats, Pants, Vests, and furnishing goods, cheap. 
OF-Entrance at No. 32 Oak Hall, Nos. 32,34, 36, ai 


the subject of slavery, not to be found in any other publica¬ 
tion, and prepared with special reference to the present posi¬ 
tion of the question in this country. In the confident ex¬ 
pectation of a large demand, the work has been handsomely 
st ereotyped, and printed on good paper; and, to secure its ex¬ 
tensive circulation, the wholesale price has been fixed at the 
following reduced rates: 250 copies, or upwards, at $30 per 
thousand; 1GU or 200 copies, at $3.50 per hundred; 50 copies 
for $2; 25 copies for $1. 

All orders must be accompanied by the cash, and designate 
the mode of conveyance by which they are to be forwarded. 
Post office stamps may be sent for fractions of a dollar. 

The friends of universal emancipatifai are earnestly called 
upon to aid in giving this valuable Anti-Slavery document a 
.circulation commensurate with its merits, and its peouliar 
adaptation to the present Btate of things in this country. 

For sale, wholesale and retail, at. the Office and Depository 
of the American and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, No. 22 
Spruce street, New York, by 

WILLIAM HARNKD, Publishing Agent. 

Q3* Anti-Slaver--- 


! rpREES .—Convnurcitel Garden and Nursery of Pur sons 
JL 4- Co., Flushing , near New York .—This establishment 
now covers an area of more than seventy acres, and the pro¬ 
prietors are enabled to furnish, on the most reasonable 
terms, every desirable variety of Fruit and Ornamental 
Trees, Shrubs, Roses, Vines, &c. During the past year, 
their collection haB been enriched by many novelties from 
1 ’ je, which will be found worthy the attention of ama- 

- Dealers will be supplied on liberal terms. Catalogues 

furnished gratis, on application by mad to the proprietors, or 
personally At 10 Pine street, New York. Sept. 16.—8t 


er speaks of its quality: 


dcdly in its praise. I have used it on woo4 of different grades, 
from the common or native to the full-blood merino, in the 
process of manufacturing cloth, and find it a better article of 
No. 2 than I have at any time heretofore used. 1 have also 
found it equally excellent in lamps for shop lights,” 

For sale by 

THOMAS EMERY, Lard Oil Manufacturer, 
June 24. No. 33 Water street, Ginei 

J HALL, Designer and Engraver, No. 8 Eutaw street, 
• opposite the Eutaw House, Baltimore .-—Drawings of 
Buildings, Machinery, Specifications for the Patent Office, 
•See. Seals, Steel Letters, and all kinds of Wood and Cop¬ 
perplate Engraving, executed at the shortest notice. Pat- 
*"rns for Castings made. Brands and Stencils cut to order. 
Drawing School .—Instruction given in the art of Draw- 
_April22. 


DOBEI 
XV first* 


rst door east of Howard street, Baltimore] respectfully 
is his friends and the public that he has on hand a se- 
—* )f <jx 0 tHs, Cassimeres, and Vestings, which 


J OHN JOLL1FFE, Attorney and Counsellor at Law. Of¬ 
fice on the east side of Main, between Third and Fourth 
streets, Cincinnati, Ohio. Collections carefully attended to. 

Refer to Thomas tl. Minor, Dr. Dr. G. Bailey, Neff & Bro- 
1’. Kirby, Esq., Blaehly & Simpson, C. Donaldson & Co., Cin¬ 
cinnati: Hon. J. W. Price, Hon. J. J. McDowell, Hillsborough, 
Ohio; A. W. Fagin, St. Louis; J. J. Coombs, GaJlipolis; N. 
Barrier, Esq., West Union, Ohio; Dr. A. Brower,Lawrence- 
burg, Indiana; S. Galloway, Columbus, Ohio; Col. J. Taylor, 
Newport, Kentucky; Gen. R. Collins, M&ysville, Kentucky. 


CHARLES PHILLIPS, Bt 


er, Locksmith, and Smith 


W INDOW SHADES.— Ghorob Fayaux has removed 
has Painting Rooms to the southeast corner of Sputh 
and Baltimore streets. Baltimore, where he will continue to 
receive orders for painting the fashionable Transparent 
Window Shades, which have had so much preference to any 
other Blind since their introduction into this country from 
Europe. In addition to the Window Shades, he will also 
continue the Decoration of Stores and Halls. Signs lettered, 
Banners and Flags for Military and Fire Companies, &c. He 
respectfully solicits a share of patronage from those who may 

stock of Window Shades, of the latest style, from $1 to $25 
perjiafr;_____ April 22 

N O. 37 CHEAPS1DE.—J. D. ARMST&oNe Co Thornton, 
Tobacco and Cigar Warehouse! Tobacco in large and 
small packages; Cigars in packages of 50,100, 125, and 250. 
April 29.—tf _ 


L fancy articles, by th 
open in Philadelphia or 

The proceeds of the intended sale, lor which the Fair Com¬ 
mittee has commenced active preparation, will be faithfully 
applied in support of the most efficient Anti-Slavery instru- 

We contemplate increased activity and usefulness of effort 
in the coming year; and we invite all who approve our enter¬ 
prise, and desire its success, to aid us by thejr labor and lib¬ 
erality in our exertions to reform public sentiment aud cor¬ 
rect social and political action on the subject of American 

Contributions may be sent to the subscriber, at No. 16 
Marshall street., Philadelphia. 

Oct. 14.—tf SARA ELDER, President. 


ompfcly prepared and attended 


PEUGH, Washinj 


New York, and Pennsylvania Exliibi 

ever exhibited. 

Portraits taken in exquisite style, without regard to weather. 

A large assortment of apparatus and stock always on hand, 

^NswYork,251 Broadway; Philadelphia, 136Ghesautstreet; 
Boston, 75 Court and 58 Hanover streets; Baltimore, 205 Bal¬ 
timore street; Washington. Pennsylvania avenue; Peters¬ 
burg, Virginia, Mechanics' Hall; Cincinnati, Fourth aud 
Walnut, aud 176 Main street; Saratoga Springs, Broadway; 
Paris, 127 Vieille Rue du Temple; Liverpool, 32 Church 


PRINTERS' MATERIALS.— 

. ... ..iken the Type Foundry la 

Messrs. Cockcroft. & Overeud, N o. 59 Gold_ 

of New York, and will attend to all orders he may receive with 
punctuality and despatch. All the type manufactured by the 
subscriber will be hanl cast, and of good metal aud finish; 
and he will furnish all lands of Printers' Materials of the best 
quality, at the usual prices. 

Mr. J. A. T. Overend (late of the firm of Cockcroft & Over¬ 
end) has been employed to superintend the manufacturing de¬ 
partment for the subscriber. 









